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A.B.S. 


eral and types of mind segregate. 

One type accepts, for various reasons 

or lack of reason; another type scoffs 
and ridicules, sometimes for lack of reason, 
most generally because of tradition and 
training. Both types are detrimental to the 
progress of the race. One type ignores or 
tries to ignore everything new. Another is 
made exceedingly angry by anything new. 
The best type seratches its head and thinks 
it over a bit before going to sleep again. 

Head-seratchers comprise about all the 
deservedly famous men in history, from the 
ancient philosophers to even Henry Ford 
who is a greater philosopher for 1923 than 
the whole school of Greeks who first made 
Greece famous. 

When Conan Doyle first said that Chris- 
tianity must change or must perish from the 
earth it neither made me angry nor did I 
try to ignore it. I tried to accept it and 
pass it along; but that I could not for some 
reason or other. It is still in my files. 
Finaliy I have turned the idea over in my 
own mind enough to understand what Doyle 
meant. Bernard Shaw .expressed it. better 
when he. said he supposed Christianity 


Pes a new idea at the world in gen- 
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might save the world (whatever save may 
mean) but he was not sure of it because 
Christianity had not been tried. And it 
has not. Our practise, our preaching of 
Christianity must change, or perish from the 
earth. 

That Christianity should perish is un- 
thinkable. There is a ruthlessness, a se- 
verity, and yet a mercy and goodness about 
the teachings of Christ which makes Chris- 
tianity immeasurably higher than anything 
mankind has yet attained, even higher than 
the stars to which the best of mankind is 
hitching its wagon. 

“Isn’t your statement about the popes 
damaging and condemning the teachings of 
Christ until there is nothing left but a mass 
of man-made laws a slam at every Catholic 
reader of your publication?” 

IT don’t know. I don’t think so. I and 
you, my good friend, A. B. S., and you, my 
friendly, critical, or antagonistic reader, 
whichever you be, each of us indulges in 
slamming everything and everybody with 
which we violently disagree; the only es- 
sential is that we be thoroughly interested in 
the subject of disagreement. I have a 
Catholic priest as one of my most delightful 
friends and companions and I would not 
intentionally chide him. I think rather that 
in thus saying, in our December issue, I was 
intentionally slamming everything and ev- 
erybody who in any way contributes to the 
practise of the preaching of Christianity 
as we find it today in all our churches—a 
mass of man-made doctrines not worth 
waste-basket space. 

How often did Christ expound the doc- 
trine of the Trinity? Where do we get 
our Apostles Creed? our Nicean Creed? 
Who made the Westminster Confession upon 
which is founded my own delightfully snob- 
bish Presbyterianism? Where do we get 
the persistent practise of prayers for the 
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dead? Whence the idea of confessing our 
sins to any man on earth? Whence the 
idea that any man save Christ alone can be 
mediator between: God and you or me? 
Whence the doctrine that grape juice and 
bread can be miraculously turned into the 
flesh and blood of a man who died twenty 
centuries ago in order that we become can- 
nibals? How often did Christ expound the 
doctrine of regeneration? Whence do we 
derive the authority for slamming the 
fourth commandment in the face and sub- 
stituting some other day for the Seventh? 
Whence the idea that the blood sacrifice was 
ordained of God before the world was? 
But why go further? 


Who founded the church anyway, and 
why? Is the Bible divinely inspired, word 
for word? Is the church as we have it the 
duly authorized agent of God on earth? 


If the Bible is inspired word for word 
how can we escape damnation for our par- 
ticipation in weekly services that have 
expounded and enlarged upon and explained 
and added to and taken from the teachings 
of the Bible in spite of the restrictions of 
verses 18 and 19 of the last chapter of 
Revelations? If the church is the author- 
ized agent of God on earth and any man 
uses it for the expounding of the Bible, 
believing it to be the word-for-word in- 
spiration of God, isn’t he automatically 
thereby consigning himself to hot water in 
the future? Perhaps water is not exactly 
the element. 


Does any man say Christ established the 
Church? Where do you find it written in 
the Gospels? I have not seen it recorded. 
If any man think that Christ organized the 
church when he had that famous rock con- 
versation with Peter, I have only this to 
say, that within ten minutes he repudiated 
the whole thing and not only ordered Peter 
and the whole organization behind his back 
but also called them satan. I should not 
like to think I were a member of an or- 
ganization founded by a man whom Christ 
ealled satan. 


I believe the Bible is the only faithful 
record we have of God that has come down 
to us through the ages, that the church was 
founded by man and for man, that Christ 
came on earth to teach the best possible way 
of living, and that it’s politely none of our 
business how he came or how he went or 
why. And to meddle into these things and 


attempt to cram theories about them down 
the throats of the multitudes is silly non- 
sense. Christ concerned himself not at all 
with the theories men were teaching but 
with what they were doing. He invented no 
theology. He invented only humanity. Man 
for man. The Sabbath for man. Every- 
thing for man. Silly mortals to think we 
do anything for the Creator of the world 
by kneeling down in front of a plaster-of- 
Paris image of some horrible countenance 
or other. And where do we get the images 
anyway when one of the commandments 
says we shall not make any images nor bow 
down to them? 

No, I’m afraid the subject of theology is 
hopelessly defiant toward God and silly 
prattle from man’s standpoint. I’m inclined 
to think the day is dawning when Bernard 
Shaw or his great grandchildren shall see 
Christianity in a mild form tried on earth; 
when Conan Doyle shall see, not Christian- 
ity changed or perishing, but our practise 
of the preaching of Christianity abolished 
and in its place a practise of Christianity— 
that is, a practise of such of the teachings 
of Christ as mankind a few generations 
hence shall be able to accept and practise 
without upsetting the whole framework of 
civilization. It cannot be done today be- 
cause the world is not able to stand it. We 
cannot feed Brazil-nuts and chilli con carne 
to infants. 

And do these things hit my Catholic 
friends or enemies and not also my Epis- 
copalian proud-hearts, my Methodistie bent- 
knees, and my Presbyterian take-it-easies? 
Hardly. It hits the whole subject of theol- 
ogy, of religion, if you please. I have no 
use for theology, no use for religion. The 
world is filled with a hundred religions. I 
care for none of them. What I am inter- 
ested in is Christianity; Christ-ianity. 

When Christ came to earth He habitually 
and persistently criticized one class of men, 
one profession, and one only. Do you know 
what that was? Read your Gospels. It 
was they who invented theories and rituals 
for God instead of practising humanity for 
men. Why? Because there is no subject 
on earth upon which men can so easily fool 
themselves and others as on subjects upon 
which they are all perfectly ignorant. No 
man has seen God or talked with Him or 
been talked to by Him. The best revelation 
we have of Him came from Christ in the 
Gospels. There were no frills about him; 
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no fads and fancies. No theories, no rituals, 
no ereeds. In fact he was so simple and 
direct and comprehensible that men immedi- 
ately had to bolster the whole thing up to 
make it incomprehensible and deep. Then 
they seampered all over the world and tried 
to explain away the heathenish myths they 
had invented. They are still doing it. And 
all the while half the world is going to the 
devil. 


Just now it is staging a pretty show in 
the island called Manhattan. The good 
Bishop Manning, who has sworn to uphold 
the traditions of the churech—perhaps not 
in my exact words but at least in a sense 
none the less binding—is calling upon 
Grant to say the world is not round at all 
but flat, and the good man Grant will have 
none of it. Heresy, heresy. Heresy. 


Will somebody please tell me what con- 
stitutes heresy and what truth? Columbus 
said Sail on, Sail on. Every other man on 
the boat said Let’s throw him overboard. 
Every other man on the boat was an igno- 
ramus and didn’t know it. Galileo main- 
tained that the earth was round and all 
other thinkers said Heresy, heresy. The 
church tried him by Inquisition and told 
him he was wrong. It moves, none the less, 
has rung down the centuries as the brightest 
irony ever whispered. The poor little- 
minded preachers thought they knew it all, 
just like “old man Noah” about whom the 
Morning Choral so sweetly sang, 


“Because he knew a thing or two 

“He thought he knew it all!” 
They thought—well you know what’ they 
thought. You know what Bishop Manning 
thinks and fears. But I have yet to see the 
truth that can damage the Bible, however 
often its statements may be refuted and 
proved to be in error. No, we must find 
something mightier than the truth if we 
want to damage the Bible. 

Heresy? Who makes a Bishop or a 
whole Episcopal Church a judge of heresy? 
Ever hear anything about judging not that 
ye be not judged? If it were not so pa- 
thetic it would be ludicrous, this feverish 
haste of the unthinking element in the 
church to stop the tongues of the head- 
seratchers. Let men think for themselves. 
It’s the one great asset God gave them above 
the beasts of the field. Please don’t do my 
thinking for me; and let me do none for 
you. My brain’s busy enough; do your own 


thinking. The less education you have had, 
the better, up to a certain point. After all 
is said and done higher education is merely 
an endeavor to substitute a tin can for a 
growing tomato. 


aif 


Head-Scratching 


ETTER by letter T.A.O. is getting bet- 
ter and better. We have in recent 
months indulged in a dangerous 

form of recreation. We have asked our 
readers what they actually think of our 
columns from the front cover to the back. 
Not idle curiosity; not a back itching for 
patting: a mind anxious to learn. About 
half of our readers respond. Some with an 
evident candor; some with an evident reti- 
cence; some signed, some unsigned. One 
reader scratched his head: 

“Does everybody answer the questions? 
If so you must have a lot of fun,” he wrote. 

Well, fun, after all is said and done, is 
the easiest definition of the thing we are all 
hunting. Some of us get it by grabbing all 
the oil wells of the world. Some of us get 
it by playing more Bach than any other 
body. Some of us get it. by buying automo- 
biles and houses and books and gardens and 
birds and beautiful paintings. Fun is what 
we are after. 

But the fun in this case comes not directly 
from the answers but from such improve- 
ments as we are able to make in the ¢com- 
monplace task of producing this magazine 
as the worthy mouthpiece of a worthy organ 
profession for the year 1923. When the 
replies are tabulated, the special suggestions 
collected, the criticisms digested, the sin- 
cerity of each established—perhaps there 
will be fun—because of renewed efforts and 


hard work. 


The replies indicate many attitudes. The 
same thing that is most valuable to some 
readers. is ridiculous to others. Especially 
is there a war between church and theater. 
It used to be chureh and state, until we 
fina'!ly got them pretty well separated. Now 
it’s church and theater. We shall have 
figures to produce on this little controversy 
in the proper place and at the proper time. 
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At present the situation is on the verge of 
changing from bad to not so bad. 

' A poor man fell into bad company and 
had a horrible time of it. The theorist, the 
elite, the high-minded passed him by on the 
other side. The organ has fallen into a sad 
plight in the theater because there have been 
too many high-minded among us and not 
enough practical musicians. We held aloof, 
and the result is that the organ and organist 
gained a bad name in the theater. That, by 
the way, is in the past tense. 


“Why don’t you let religion out of it; 
religion has no place in a music magazine.” 
I’m not so sure. They wrote and said the 
same thing about the war. We lost some 
-good friends. I’d rather lose a good friend 
than a high ideal, especially if the latter is 
practical and the former not. 

Very well. America did its mightiest to 
leave the war out of its deliberations, out 
of its convictions, out of its consciences, out 
of its obligations, out of its opportuntties. 
We left it out so long that we ultimately 
became a race of cowards and knew it not. 
That was my fault and yours. I wanted to 
stay out just as long as you did. Neutrality 
on any great issue is cowardice. 


But I cannot leave Christianity.— which 
is the thing the ordinary reader thinks of 
as religion — out of my thoughts. It’s 
too vital, too big a subject. It is altogether 
too important. The more important a sub- 
ject is the more we think of it, the more 
we discuss it. I can’t leave Christianity 
out of my thoughts or out of any magazine 
I have anything to do with. Nor can I 
leave politics out of it. Nor economics, 
nor labor unions, nor the humanity of music, 
nor France, nor Belgium, nor the League 
of Nations, nor Smyrna. I’m not willing 
to be so much of one kind of a man that 
I cannot be a whole man all of the time. 
I’m not willing to be such a devotee of a 
Bach fugue that I have no sympathy for 
mankind being murdered and left defense- 
less in Belgium. I’m not willing to love 
Vierne’s sonatas so mightily that I can see 
Smyrna burned and Armenian men, women, 
and children the prey of the vile Turk, all 
through the cowardice of the Republican 
Senate in 1919, without yelling a protest, 
sticking in a jibe here, a jibe there, doing 
the utmost in my power to get my fellow- 
men to see life as I see it. 

If I see it wrong, it is your job to see 
it right and set me right. That is why a 


brain has also been given you to think with. 
Apparently nature realized that one brain 
would not be sufficient. 


Van Denman Thompson has something 
to say in his Dictionary about I. Well and 
good. I enjoyed it, did you? I enjoyed 
what he said about T also. A good slap 
on the back or a punch in the ribs is a 
token of friendliness; which I like. 


The man who has no confidence, no de- 
termined confidence in his own Views........ 
I’m sorry for both the coward and the 
idiot. I like to fight with a man who fights. 
A. B. §. gives the advice in his admirable 
and lively columns for one to hold his 
peace unless he knows what he is talking 
about. Well, well. That would put min- 
isters and editors out of business with one 
clip. This must not be. Columbus did 
not really know anything more about what 
was going to happen to the Pinta, the Nina, 
and the Santa Maria than you or I know 
about the present abode of Dorothy Arnold. 
But that did not deter him from speaking 
his mind; more than that, he was so inter- 
ested that he was willing to stake the lives 
of a hundred men on the venture. The 
valiant men who went down to sea in the 
U. S. submarines in the year 1918 knew 
not what the morrow would bring to them 
and their none-too reliable craft; but they 
pressed on just the same. 


I know no more about God than you 
do, or the minister does; if we must apply 
the precept of our friend — well, charity 
is not the only thing that begins at home, 
and I’ll expect all ministers to step out of 
their pulpits. 

Strive mightily but eat and drink as 
friends. That ought to be incorporated 
in the decalogue; I propose it in place of 
No. 6, or rather No. 8. The police take 
care of No. 8 anyway, and I’d like the 
privilege of breaking No. 6 myself now and 
then, so strongly do I feel on certain great 
questions before the world today. I do not 
believe any honest man or woman can leave 
out of their work, out of their opinions, out 
of their thoughts, out of their efforts any- 
thing they know is contributing to the work 
of God among men. I can’t do anything for 
God nor can you. I can do something for 
my fellow men, and so can you. I can 
sometimes make them angry through and 
through, and at least that is something; 
very often it is the beginning of great 
things. Certainly we know the path of 
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cowardice is the path of peace, perfect 


peace. 

Who is the greatest musician in the 
world today? The man who has lived the 
widest life, had the most varied experien- 
ces, done the greatest deeds. Ignace Pader- 
ewski. Did he leave Christianity and pol- 
ities out of his life? 

Who have accomplished the greatest good 
for mankind?’ The men who have had the 
most pugnacious opinions. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Martin Luther, Richard Wagner— 
complete the list for yourself. 

I do not believe this type of man ever 
leaves Christianity, politics, economics, art, 
music, psychology, hygiene, radio, liter- 
ature, or anything else valuable out of his 
life. 





I know an ant that has cut out of his 
life all thoughts of religion and politics 
and music too, though I hate to think of 
the latter. His business is merely the build- 
ing and maintenance of the finest ant-hill 
in the valley. And it’s a wonderful little 
hive of industry, a model of its kind. Cut- 
ting out all extraneous thoughts has, for 
the ant, perfected his ability as an ant-hill 
builder. 

His perfect little ant-hill down in my 
valley is exactly the same as a similar little 
ant-hill Noah watched the rain drops whack 
to smithereens way back there in the time 
of the flood; no worse, no better. 
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Growing ? 


HE March issue in 1922 had 48 pages, and so had the February, and the January, 
and many issues before it. But the May number contained 64 pages. The sub- 
scription rate remained the same and so did the advertising schedule. Cooper- 

ation accounted for the increase. 

Then a bold idea entered the Editorial Office without consultation and the January 
1923 issue contained 80 pages. So did the Feburary. In one year the number of pages 
jumped from 48 to 80. 

Why? 

Cooperation. 

Was it your cooperation, or were you out of it? 

You go into Wanamakers’s and buy a Packard. The price is three thousand dollars. 
You take your Packard and say good-by to Wanamaker’s. You have cooperated with 
Wanamaker’s only at the minimum. 

Now suppose the salesman should say to you: If you say to ten of your best 
friends that you have a Packard and that the Packard is the best car you ever heard 
of, we will give you two Packards for the price of one, what would you do about it? 

But this is just what happens in the magazine world. The magazine world more 
than any other is a world of cooperation. You take a magazine, pay for it, and there- 
fore like it or you wouldn’t pay for it. You cooperate at the minimum. But suppose 
you begin to take an active interest in its affairs, you read and reread it, you 
preserve it in your library, you write the subscription department how careless they 
are in forgetting to send your copy to your new address which they should have guessed 
correctly by intuition, since you were too busy to write them about it, or you write the 
Editor and tell him how absurd this idea is and how much better this other one is, and 
you speak to your friends about it. casually, as you would about your health or your 
new car or your home or your work or anything else in which you are interested; more 
than that you urge them to take the same medicine you take, go to the same physician 
you consult, buy the same books you buy, and subscribe to the same magazines you 
subscribe to. 

Then you have become a cooperating factor in the life of that magazine. 

Apply it to this magazine. Tell your friends that you take it and pay for it and 
wouldn’t be without it; and tell them they will learn to like it too. Have you a pupil, 
two pupils, a dozen pupils? Every one of them is ultimately to face the same 
problems you have successfully faced; they are paying you to help them face them to 
the best of their ability and in their own manner and method. The greatest broadening 
factor in any professional world is an interchange of ideas. If you can meet any and 
all of those who write for your magazines, and do meet them once each month, and if 
they and you alike can and do take the time to seriously discuss the problems of your 
profession just as you find them printed in your magazines—then you have no need 
of the magazines, for you own the source of the magazines’s worth. But there is not 
one organist in the world who can do this. And we maintain, as vigorously as we can, 
that a serious, professional, technical, and popular organist’s magazine is an invaluable 
factor in the personal success of individual organists and the broader welfare of the 
profession at large. 

That is why we grew from 48 to 64 pages between April and May of 1922. That 
is why we grew from 64 to 80 pages between December of 1922 and January of 1923. 
But Cooperation alone will be the determining factor as to whether this excess weight 
shall be permanent gain or only temporary. Tell your friends about T.A.O. Better yet, 
collect a subseription from every pupil and every friend and send it in yourself, in 
obedience to the law of successful men, if a good deed is to be done, do it today and do 
it yourself. 
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Organ Music in Paris Churches 
V1I.-—Saint Denis and Some Reflections on Organs 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 


HESE aarticles woald be quite incom- 
T plete if they did not tell something of 
the Basilique or Cathedral of Saint 
Denis and its fine organ. Though it is 
far from being the least in importance 
among the churches of Paris and vicinity, 
I have placed it last in the series for var- 
ious reasons, chief of which being that St. 
Denis was the very last church I visited, 
and the organist, Henri Libert, especially 
req-ested me to postpone my trip there 
until the organ could be put in a respect- 
able cond‘tion. Also, since I did not find 
it convenient to visit the church on Sunday, 
I cannot describe the music service there. 
From a historical standpoint, St. Denis 


ranks first among churches in the vicinity 


of Paris, perhaps in all France. And from 
a musical standpoint it compares very well 
with any of them. The town of St. Denis 
is a suburb of Paris, and is celebrated as 
the bzrial place of the kings of France. 
I arrived there on a Saturday morning 
after a short ride of perhaps forty-five 
minutes from Paris by tramway. The 
Cathedral, which was converted into a par- 
ish chureh about twenty-two years ago, 
traditionally occupies the sight of a chapel 
erected about the year 275 above the grave 
of St. Dionysius, or St. Denis. King Dag- 
obert I. substituted a church for the chapel, 
and also built an abbey, where he and his 
suecessors were buried. Several later re- 
constructions took place, one at the hands 
of Pepin the Short in the eighth century, 
and later in the twelfth century the Abbot 
Suger decided to build on a more magnifi- 
cent scale, discarding all but the crypt and 
a few columns of the former structure. The 
historical Abelard dwelt in this abbey dur- 
ing the twelfth century. A _ thorough 


restoration was carried out from the thir- 
teenth century onwards, and the upper 
part of the choir, the whole of the nave, 
and the transept were entirely rebuilt, after 
which, in the fourteenth century additional 
chapels were erected. 

St. Louis was the first to erect monuments 
to his ancestors in the choir, and it became 
the eustom to erect a memorial, in this 
sacred edifice to every king on his death. 
It is a well known fact that under the 
Revolution the Cathedral was sacked and 
the tombs desecrated, and many of the 
bones were so scattered about that it was 
exceedingly difficult to restore them to the 
proper tombs — in fact, if the truth were 
known, there is a strange incongruity in 
the manner in which the bones of the re- 
spective skeletons are mixed with one an- 
other. Since that time, the various rulers 
of France have restored the edifice, and 
since 1859 it has regained much of its 
ancient magnificence. The monuments, 
which were damaged during the frequent 
alterations of the church and more espe- 
cially during the Revolution, were re- 
placed in 1816, and they now form 
an imposing collection of French mediaeval 
and Rennaissance sculpture. Among the 
many interesting historical events which 
took place here I might mention the fol- 
lowing: The Maid of Orleans hung up 


* her arms in the chureh of St. Denis in 


1429; in 1593 Henry IV. abjured Protes- 
tantism in this church; and in 1810 Na- 
poleon I. was married here to Marie Louise 
of Axstria. 

The facade formed part of the building 
consecrated by the Abbot Suger in 1140. 
This powerful abbot seems to have quite a 
place in French history. He was adviser 
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to Louis VI., and during the absence of 
Louis VII. on the Crusades Suger became 
the administrator of the kingdom and used 
his influence to increase the dependence of 
the nobility on the throne. The facade 
contains three recessed portals decorated 
with sculptures. Along the top of the 
facade are battlements which were built 
for defensive purposes during the 14th cen- 
tury. Behind them rises the high-pitched 
roof of the nave, surmounted by a statue 
of St. Denis (with his head gone, being 
shot off by a cannon ball during the siege 
of Paris in 1871) and on the right and 
left are two towers. It was an interesting 
experience to walk along the top of those 
battlements and to imagine the many his- 
torical events of past centuries. Every- 
thing about this Cathedral was intensely 
fascinating to me; I hope that my patient 


readers will forgive this rather lengthy de-. 


seription. 


The interior gives a splendid effect, as 
it consists of a long nave and aisles, and 
is better lighted than any Cathedral I saw 
while in France. The twilight of the ves- 
tibule, which dates from Suger’s time and 
is borne by heavy columns, forms a striking 
contrast to the airy and elegant nave of the 
13th century, with its slender columns, its 
triforium, and its many large windows — 
nearly forty of them, each thirty-three feet 
high. The stained-glass windows and the 
altars are mostly all modern. 


I will not attempt to describe the many 
interesting tombs, though it is these that 
give the church its chief importance. It 
seemed a great deal like Westminster Abbey 
in this respect. But let us turn to the 
organ. It is a glorious instrument of 
three manuals and sixty-nine registers, built 
in 1840 by Cavaille-Coll. This organ in- 
terested me perhaps more than any other 
that I saw in France, because of its many 
peculiarities. In the first place, it was the 
very first organ to have a_ tracker-pneu- 
matic action (the “Barker pneumatic”) and 
this cireumstance gives it a_histor- 
ical value among the world’s organs that 
is unique. Another interesting fact is that 
although this organ contains four manual 
divisions— Positif, Grand, Bombarde, and 
Recit — it has only three manual keyboards, 
the Bombarde being played from the Grand 
Orgue. The compass of the manuals is from 
C to f*; Pedale, FF to f. The Great con- 
tains four 4-rank mixtures besides a Nas- 
ard (or Quinte) 224 ft., and also has a 
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Montre (diapason) of 32 ft. and a Montre 
and Bourdon of 16 ft. Only the Recit is 
enclosed. 

The organist, M. Libert, took me inside 
the organ and I found that the different 
divisions were placed one above the other, 
as at St. Sulpice. The console was as old- 
fashioned as one could imagine. At first 
glance it reminded me of an old Johnson 
organ built in 1865 which I once played, 
and of the gallery organ in Old Trinity 
in New York, as the stops were arranged 
very much the same way, extending high 
above the organist’s head, and they were the 
longest stops I ever saw, without exception. 
I am sure that ten inches would be no ex- 
aggeration. The keyboards were set way 
back inside the organ, and the action was 
as impossible as any tracker action could 
be. The only mechanical movements were 
six or seven pedals which worked badly 
and took all one’s strength and ingenuity 
to push them down, and it likewise took 
a great deal of patient practise to push 
the swell pedal (or kick it) into its proper 
grove so that it would “stay put.” 

I marvelled how an organist could have 
any technic left after pouncing on such 
an instrument as this, week after week. But, 
to the credit of the organ and its builder, 
let me say that the diapasons were truly 
marvellous, and the full organ, with its 
abundant mixtures and heavy reeds, was 
as thrilling as it was tremendous. 


Libert played several Bach numbers, and 
also one of his own compositions, ending 
with the Widor Toccata — if one can 
imagine such a thing on such an action. 
He played it staccato from beginning to 
end, and with great brilliancy. I am glad 
to have this opportunity to put in a good 
word for Henri Libert. I found him to 
be a most excellent teacher, and I have 
never heard any other organist play Bach 
in such a musicianly and satisfying manner, 
not even Dupré or Widor. Libert is more 
musicianly and has more virility in his 
playing than anyone I ever heard. He 
has that solidity that is so characteristic 
of French organists. He is not essentially 
a concert organist, as his duties as Professor 
of Composition at the Conservatoire allow 
him little time for recital work. However, 
he has ample technic for anything I heard 
him do. He is a pupil of Franck and 
Widor, and I feel very grateful for having 
had the benefit of his teaching during the 
summer as well as that of Widor. 








SAINT DENIS ABBAYE 


The burial place of Kings in a land where Kings are no more. The church may well serve 

as the burial ground of kings and potentates and all else that is dead; but the great effort of 

thinking men today is to prevent its becoming at the bidding of tradition the burial place of 

religion, the burial place of what should be an ever better and better understanding and practise 
of the teachings of the Christ upon whom men have founded their Church 
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The chief handicap in playing the Grand 
Orgue of St. Denis was that the electric 
motor was inadequate for the size of the 
organ, so that if a chord was held on the 
full organ for more than five seconds the 
organ would wheeze and groan. Appar- 
ently, whenever the French have dared to 
be so ahead of the times as to use an elec- 
tric motor, it has proved a dismal failure. 
The action of this organ was much stiffer 
than necessary, which does not speak well 
for Mutin’s ability at reconstruction. There 
seems to be considerable difference of opin- 
ion among French organists as to the merits 
of Charles Mutin as an organ builder. The 
feeling is prevalent that he is behind the 
times, and I can personally vouch for the 
fact that he is unwilling to consider any 
new ideas on organ construction. 

I visited the Mutin factory, which still 
has the name of Cavaille-Coll written in a 
conspicuous place; and of the new organs 
which I saw there, every one had a tracker 
or tracker-pneumatie action. Mutin sticks to 
old methods, and in this respect he has the 
powerful backing of Widor, who hates the 
electric action — though I have my doubts 
as to whether he ever saw one. Mutin also 
has the backing of other influential members 
of the Academy of Fine Arts. I am in- 
clined to think that this influence plus the 
name of Cavaille-Coll had been Mutin’s 
greatest aid to success. 

Other modern French builders are doing 
splendid work, notably Abbé. There is no 
doubt but that the French organ must be 
modernized if it ever expects to come into 
its own as a concert instrument. Already 
the younger generation of French organists 
are becoming intensely interested in Amer- 
ican methods of construction, and I believe 
that conditions will soon change for the 
better. The French organ builders would 
do well to study the work of our best Am- 
erican builders, and greatly profit thereby. 
Perhaps the present visit of Dupré to this 
country will have far-reaching results. 
Who knows? 

And now in closing, let me say that I 
have not intended to overlook or belittle 
the accomplishments of our American or- 
gan builders. The world is full of critics, 
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both higher and lower critics, and it is 
human nature to criticize and find fault. 
But if our criticism is truly constructive 
can we be blamed for indulging in it now 
and then — especially if we see something 
that is radically wrong, and want to cor- 
rect it? My main criticism of the American 
organ of today is that mixtures are not 
given their rightful importance (and when 
they are used they are voiced badly) which 
I believe is a grievous error. Furthermore 
I am more convinced than ever before that 
our modern gamba is a monstrosity, as are 
all other nasal, cutting, pungent, disagree- 
able strings. I would consider it a blessing 
if this kind of unmusical tone were for- 
ever eradicated from the organ. And here 
I know I am treading on dangerous ground 
because some organists actually like such 
sounds. 


In a small town in Massachusetts there is 
a magnificent Roosevelt organ of sixty in- 
dependent reg‘sters — the first organ, I 
believe, I ever heard. It has an atrocious 
action, and everything about it is mechan- 
ically unwieldy and clumsy. But it has a 
tone quality and a balance that forever 
remain in my mind, and I sometimes think 
I never heard anything quite like it until 
I heard the organs of Notre Dame and St. 
Sulpice. Such organs are rare in this eoun- 
try, and yet some of our builders are pro- 
ducing organs of that type and we ought to 
have pride in the fact that we have in this 
country organ builders who are producing 
instruments of the very highest excellence 
—they are the finest organs in the world, 
and in some respects even the finest French 
organs cannot compare with them. Let us 
encourage our American builders, back 
them up, spur them on in their endeavors, 
and appreciate their worthy achievements. 
However, let us not stop here, but at the 
same time encourage them to keep out any 
objectionable features which in any way de- 
tract or prevent the organ from becoming 
a perfectly balanced ensemble, a real “work 
of art”, and encourage them to retain 
those essential features, those admirable 
qualities. which we find specially embodied 
in the French Organ. 


THE END 
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How to Write an Organ Specification 


XI.—Ancillary Organs 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


EFORE leaving the subject of the 

Concert-room Organ, it is desirable, 

for' the assistance of the Organ Arch- 
itect and Specification writer, that the 
matter of the Ancillary Organ should be 
fully considered, especially as it has never 
been mentioned in any published writings 
save our own. Two Ancillary Organs, 
having special tonalities and offices, have 
been described in the preceding Article X., 
namely, ‘the String Organ and the Per- 
cussion Organ. These, however,. are not 
the only desirable ones, although the String 
Organ must be recognized to be the most 
important Ancillary Organ that can be in- 
troduced in the tonal appointment of the 
Coneert-room Organ. The String Organ, 
properly stop-apportioned, was first intro- 
duced, as already stated, in the Organ in- 
stalled in the Festival Hall of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition (1904). But in 
that instrument it was not strictly an An- 
cillary Organ, for although complete in it- 
self, it formed the Second Subdivision of 
the Third Organ*. Its value, in the com- 
mand of the organist, would have been very 
much greater had we schemed it as an in- 
dependent Ancillary Organ. At the time 
the complete Organ was designed, our ad- 
vanced system was not fully developed; and 
we had to deal with organ-builders who 
could not readily grasp the importance of 
radical departures from the then prevail- 
ing old fashioned methods of tonal appoint- 
ment, any more than can the groove-loving 
organ-builders of the present hour. When 
the Organ was installed in the Wanamaker 
Store, in Philadelphia, the organist who 
directed ‘it$ ‘erection, stupidly, in his ignor- 
ance, entirely swept away the independence 
we had given to the String Organ, and, ac- 
cordingly the valuable individuality we had 
originally imparted to it was completely 
destroyed. 

Bearing in mind the immense tonal re- 
sources of the organ, the practical impos- 
sibility of playing more than five manual 
zi See “The Organ of the Twentieth Century,” page 
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claviers, and the convenience and desira- 
bility of having only four claviers, except 
in extreme instances, the question of the 
adequate and artistic stop-apportionments 
of the manual stationary Divisions becomes 
a very serious and far-reaching one. Ser- 
ious, because it is undesirable to attempt 
to make the stationary Divisions complete 
and practically independent by overloading 
them with systemless stop-apportionments, 
involving an  wnnecessary  multiplica- 
tion of similar stops. This inartistic and 
old-fashioned method of tonal appointment, 
which obtains in all recently constructed or- 
gans in this country, is swept away by our 
classified System; and by the introduction 
of specially stop-apportioned Ancillary 
Organs, which impart hitherto undreamt of 
powers of tone-production to every manual 
Division. 

The true value of Ancillary Organs, or 
Floating Organs as they have been called, 
have never been clearly understood nor ap- 
preciated by the designers of organs. This 
is not to be wondered at when one realizes 
the prevailing don’t-care-ism obtaining 
respecting much more obvious necessities 
and improvements in tonal appointments. 
When is the organ-builder, imbued with 
scientific knowledge and artistic aspirations, 
to make his appearance to advance the 
organ to the exalted position it should oc- 
eupy as the Monarch of all Instruments? 
To do something more than be content with 
the invention of a new stop, or, what is 
more likely, the modification of some old 
one, to which is given a new and usually 
an inappropriate name. We, along with 
all true lovers of the organ, impatiently 


‘ await his advent. 


Before entering on the consideration of 
the specifie stop-apportionments of desir- 
able Ancillary Organs, it may assist the 
Organ Architect and Specification writer 
to have the general principles on which 
such Floating Organs should be properly 
designed and constructed clearly set forth. 
These prineiples are, briefly, as follows :— 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


I. The Ancillary Organ is only in special 
eases a tonal Division practically complete 
in itself; but in no ease is it more inde- 
pendent of the principal and stationary 
tonal Divisions of the instrument with 
which it is associated, than are those 
Divisions of each other. The String Organ 
is the chief Ancillary of this class. The 
incomplete Ancillary Organs are only used 
in direct combination with the stationary 
manual Divisions of the instrument, having 
special offices in the tonal economy of the 
same. 


II. In designing the stop-apportionments 
of the Ancillary Organs, special regard 
must be had to the tonal appointments of 
the stationary manual Divisions with which 
they have to enter into more or less close 
combination — adding valuable tonal ele- 
ments, filling tonal deficiencies, or furnish- 
ing direct means for the easy production 
of special and hitherto impossible musical 
effects. 


III. All the Ancillary Organs have to be 
brought on and thrown off any one or more 
of the manual claviers, at the will of the 
performer. Simple and convenient means 
of doing so must be provided; preferably 
in the form of Couplers, immediately as- 
sociated with the Draw-stops commanding 
the tonal forces of the different Ancillaries. 
As many Couplers will be required for each 
Ancillary as there are manual claviers — 
rarely exceeding four. Thumb-pistons may 
be used if preferred, or may be introduced 
in addition to the Couplers associated 
with the Draw-stops. 


IV. All the Ancillary Organs must be 
rendered flexible and expressive by being 
inclosed in suitable Swell-boxes. As all 
the Organs will, of necessity, differ widely 
in their offices and stop-apportionments; 
and, accordingly, in their volumes and 
strengths of tone; it is essential that their 
Swell-boxes be differently constructed so as 
to properly balance their pianissimo effects, 
which must at all times be perfectly aud- 
ible. Anything approaching annihilation 
of sound, even from the softest stops, must 
be avoided, and, indeed, rendered impos- 
sible, by the proper proportioning of the 
thicknesses of the walls and shutters of 
their Swell-boxes. 


V. As the Swell-boxes of all the Aneil- 
lary Organs have to be operated by the Ex- 
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pression Levers belonging to the Swell-boxes 
of the principal Divisions of the instrument, 
Couplers— preferably double-acting— have 
to be provided, by means of which the 
swell-actions of the different Ancillary Or- 
gans can be connected and released, at the 
will of the performer, to or from the actions 
of all the Expression Levers belonging to 
the stationary Divisions. These Couplers 
may be in the form of Tablets, Thumb- 
pistons, or Toe-pistons, as may be considered 
most convenient in the arrangement of the 
Console. 


VI. The Ancillary Organ, be it complete 
in itself, or designed as a valuable adjunct 
to the stationary Divisions of the instrument 
directly commanded by the manual claviers, 
must have its stop-apportionment of a 
special and contrasting character, in accord- 
ance with the basie principle of our 
system of departmental tonal appointment. 
Accordingly, no stop introduced in the 
stationary Divisions of the instrument 
should be duplicated — identical in tone — 
in any Ancillary Organ. 


THE ANCILLARY STRING ORGAN 


In the Concert-room Instrument the most 
important of all the Ancillary Organs is 
unquestionably the String Organ; which we 
have fully described in the preceding Ar- 
ticle X. Accepting the importance we as- 
cribe to this Organ, it may seem to the or- 
dinary organ-bvilder and organist to claim 
a prominent place among the stationary 
manual Divisions; just as we placed the 
first true String Organ ever designed and 
constructed, in the Organ in the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. This seemed to be 
its proper place when we schemed the in- 
strement; but further careful study of the 
question, in all its bearings, has satisfied 
us that to secure the maximum value and 
the most effective command of the String 
forces, the Organ must assume the form 
of an Ancillary. In that form, it can, at 
the will of the performer, be played from 
any one or more of the manual claviers; 
either alone, or in combination with the 
stop-apportionments of the _ station- 
ary’ manual Organs. It will be a 
poor imagination that will fail to realize 
the new world of tonal effects of an orches- 
tral character such a simple arrangement 
opens up to the musician organist. 


In addition to the stop-apportionment of 
the String Organ given in the preceding 
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Article, it may be of some interest to the 
Organ Architect and Specification writer 
to have the stop-apportionment of the first 
String Organ ever designed and construct- 
ed (1902-1903), opening a new page in the 
History of the Organ. 


THE FIRST STRING ORGAN 
EXPRESSIVE—IN SWELL-BOX 


1. ContRA-BaAsso ........ Wood. 16 Feet 
2. VIGIINGEIAD <4 6.0000 Tin. 8 dd 
BORA: on iceecuns cake Tin. 8 si 
a> VROAND . o5ccusesssswe Tin. 8 re 
5. Viotino (Tuned sharp) Tin. Jae 
B. BEINO |. sos <aw sean Tin. 8 ” 
4. QuinT VOL ....626.2. Tin. 51, ” 
BS; GPAVE ViOl ss 6c o<sss Tin. 4 dd 
DP WMMANUE oes ocussene Tin. 4 4 
10. Vion /t0L, (Muted) Tin. 22, ” 
Cornet ) VIOL, % Tin. 2 Ad 
IV. ’) Viot, ?. “Eh, 13% ” 
Ranks ' Vio1, Yaa: 1 ig 


11. CorroporatiInGc MIxtTURE 
(String-tone) ...... Tin. V Ranks 
TREMOLANT 


The organist who may be interested in 
the present subject will find it discussed 
and the stop-apportionment and mechanical 
accessories of a large Ancillary String Or- 
gan given in the Chapter on The Concert- 
room Organ in our work, “The Organ of 
the Twentieth Century.” To what is given 
there we recommend the reader to give due 
consideration, for it furnishes particulars 
not touched upon here. 

To the proportion and construction of 
the Swell-box special attention must be 
paid, so that nothing approaching annihi- 
lation of tone may obtain. The box should 
be carefully made of solid pine of such a 
thickness, that, when its shutters are closed, 
the voice of the softest stop should be 
clearly audible. It is only under such a 
condition that the Organ will display its 
full beauty and value, played alone or in 
combination. Care must also be taken to 
locate the Swell-box in such a situation 
that the free emission of tone will not be 
interfered with. It must be realized that 
a truly fine and effective String Organ will 
impart a singular glory to the properly ap- 
pointed Concert-room Organ. The great 
difficulty will be to secure artistically made 
and voiced string-toned stops. We do not 
know where they are made in this country. 


THE ANCILLARY FANFARE ORGAN 
Considering the demands that will cer- 


tainly be made by coming musician organ- 
ists on the tonal resourses of the true Con- 
cert Organ of the future —- demands which 
no existing Organ can artistically or satis- 
factorily meet — we suggest, as one step 
toward the desirable end, the introduction 
of an Ancillary, to which we have given 
the name Fanfare Organ. This, as the name 
implies, is to comprise, primarily, a series 
of lingual stops, voiced on winds of high 
pressure, and yielding powerful and sonor- 
ous tones suitable for association with the 
various tonalities of the several manual 
stationary Divisions and Subdivisions. This 
novel Ancillary would practically be a float- 
ing Brass-wind Organ of a dominating ton- 
ality, and of great value in the rendition of 
music of a striking orchestral character. In 
alliance with any one or more of the stop- 
apportionments of the manual Organs it 
would multiply the possibilities for the 
production of compound tones of a remark- 
able character and impressive crescendoes 
hitherto unknown in the ordinary organ. 
This Ancillary is to comprise stops which 
are not ineluded in the stop-apportionments 
of the main Divisions of the Organ; or ot 
stops having more powerful voices than 
those yielded by any stops in the stationary 
manual Organs. Contrast of tone must ob- 
tain in all Ancillary Organs, otherwise 
they would be of little value. Such an 
Ancillary as that under consideration would 
have the very desirable effect of rendering 
high-pressure lingual stops unnecessary in 
any of the manual Organs; thereby allow- 
ing such stationary Divisions to be artist- 
ically balanced and contrasted in tone 
throzghocxt. 


THE ANCILLARY FANFARE ORGAN 
EXPRESSIVE — IN SWELL-BOX 


1. STENTORPHONE .......Metal. 8 Feet 
2. TuBA PROFUNDA ...... Metal. 16 ds 
3. Toma MAGNA 66.0000 Metal. 8 ” 
4, TOBA CLARION 244.455; Metal. 4 ci 
5. DousBLE HARMONIC 

DRUMEED 4.050 00sse Metal. 16 es 
6. Harmonic Trumpet ...Metal. 8 a 
7. Quint TRUMPET ...... Metal. 514 ” 
8. Harmonic CLArRion ...Metal. 4 if 
9. TrERCE TRUMPET ...... Metal. 3144 ” 
10. DraPASon CORNET ..... Metal. V. Rk. 


The stop-apportionment here given must 
be accepted as merely suggestive of what 
a Fanfare Organ may be; for it must be 
clearly understood that, if properly de- 
signed, it must depend on the general stop- 
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apportionments of all the stationary man- 
ual Organs, as set forth in Section II. of 
General Principles. We may remark, 
however, that the stop-apportionment given, 
if properly voiced on winds of higher pres- 
sures than those used for the stops of a 
similar class in the Brass-wind Division of 
the Concert Organ described in the im- 
mediately preceding Articles, would furnish 
for that instrument a suitable Fanfare Or- 
gan. 


In the stop-apportionment given above, 
in addition to the two families of lingual 
stops of different tonalities and strengths 
of voice, there are two powerful labial stops, 
the SrenToRPHONE, 8 FT., and DIAPASON 
Cornet, V. Ranks. The former is intro- 
duced as a sound builder, yielding a 
great volume of compound Flute-tone, and 
imparting fulness and solidity to the com- 
bined voices of the lingual stops.. The D1a- 
PASON CorNeET, formed of five ranks of full 
scale Drapason pipes, of 4 ft., 346 ft., 224 
ft., 234 ft., and 2 ft., yielding powerful 
Pure Organ-tone, would in combination 
with the other nine stops produce fanfare 
effects, aided by an impressive crescendo, 
never hitherto heard on the organ, and this 
without affecting the permanent balance and 
repose of the main tonal structure of the 
Organ. It requires some exercise of the 
imagination to conceive the possibilities at- 
tending the combination of the tonal forces 
of this Ancillary with those of such a Con- 
cert-room Organ as we have outlined in the 
preceding Articles. 


The Swell-box for this Ancillary Organ 
should have walls and shutters of solid 
yellow pine, of sufficient thickness to secure 
an effective crescendo, starting from a piano 
tone of perfect clearness. The voices of 
the inclosed stops are to be subdued, but 
by no means destroyed on the Swell being 
closed. Power is a leading element in the 
tonality of the Fanfare Organ, and its dim- 
inution should be properly proportioned, 
never approaching tonal destruction or sac- 
rifice of character. Under such control, the 
flexibility of this powerful Ancillary will 
admit of its being combined with even the 
softest of the manual Organs; when it may 
be necessary, to secure its tonal indepen- 
dence, to connect its swell-action to an Ex- 
pression Lever adjoining that properly be- 
longing to the manual Organ in use; pro- 
viding that the Expression Lever is not 
then required for the Organ to which it 
strictly belongs. Under the favorable ar- 


rangement, the Ancillary can be used with 
stationary tones or in compound expres- 
sion. 


THE ANCILLARY HARMONIC ORGAN 


The name given to this Ancillary clearly 
indicates its nature and office in the tonal 
economy of the Organ; which is to furnish, 
temporarily, combinations of important 
labial and lingual stops of the manual Or- 
gans with any desirable harmonic-corrobor- 
ating structure. Thereby rendering largely 
unnecessary the provision of numerous and 
important permanent harmonic-corrobor- 
ating stops in the manual Organs. The 
following is a suggestion for the stop-ap- 
portionment of this Ancillary, which admits 
of any desirable modification according to 
the requirements imposed by the stop-ap- 
portionments of the manual Organ :— 


THE ANCILLARY HARMONIC ORGAN 
EXPRESSIVE — IN SWELL-BOx 


FORTE SUBDIVISION 


1. QUINTATEN .66%000000 Metal. 8 Feet 
DIN T: ssccaycsr ors) evtinversselereiste Metal. 544 ” 
Soi OHOERVRN 57.6 oie; eleloisctelots Metal. 4 ” 
CORB 31270) 5 a gen Metal. 34% ” 
Bi ER WETEIMUED wos. 50s Sieie ee aia Metal. 224 ” 
GC: SEPTUM 6 seisic wicsisieis oie Metal. 224 ” 
7. SUPER-OCTAVE ......... Metal. 2 “3 
8) MIRTORE 2s0isewwacawes Metal. IV. Rk. 


PIANO SUBDIVISION 


ON TG ONIT 6.5: 5:0/5'e(65200i0iniei6 Metal. 8 Feet 
HOs DOCH QUENT 6..:6:6:6:6)5:0506 Metal. 5144 ” 
DL, DOECH OOTAVE: «05:03 Metal. 4 ” 
12. DOnen TIRROE: 2.6.4 <is:c0 Metal. 3144 ” 
13. DoLceE TWELFTH ....... Metal. 224 ” 
14, Douce FIFTEENTH ...... Metal. 2 ” 
15. Dotce NINETEENTH ....Metal. 1144 ” 


16. Dotce SESQUIALTERA ...Metal. V. Rk. 


All the stops of the Forte Subdivision 
to be voiced on wind of 3 inches; and all 
the stops of the Piano Subdivision to be 
voiced on wind of 11% inches. 

As we have substantially said elsewhere, 
it will probably be asked by the reader — 
organist’ or Specification writer — What is 
the use of this Harmonie Organ, with its 
dual series of stops, seeing that each of the 
stationary manual Organs is more or less 
provided with harmonic corroborating 
stops? Under the present systemless and 
heterogeneous method of stop-apportion- 
ment, with its remarkable neglect of har- 
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monic-corroborating stops, which is believed 
by the large majority of organists to rep- 
resent the acme of tonal development, it 
seems quife reasonable that such a ques- 
tion should be asked by the organist of 
today. The fact is, the true value and 
great importance of the harmonic-corrob- 
orating stops — simple and compound — 
are generally unrealized, and to the ma- 
jority of organ-builders and organists ab- 
solutely unknown. An open-minded study 
of musical acoustics, with special reference 
to compound-tone production, is necessary 
to the proper appreciation of the office 
and full tonal value of such stops. 

Our answer to the question is: By means 
of such an Ancillary Organ as is here set 
forth, countless compound tones and tonal 
effects of a remarkable, beautiful, and al- 
most mysterious character could be pro- 
duced, in combination with the tonal forces 
of the manual stationary Organs — effects 
such as could not be produced on any organ 
constructed up to the present time; and 
which, accordingly, have never been heard 
in organ music. 

The musical value of the Harmonie Or- 
gan largely depends on the proper scaling, 
the artistic voicing, and the scientific grad- 
uation of the tones of its several stops. 
The natural laws of compound musical 
sounds must be recognized and worked up- 
on, otherwise disappointment is certain. 

The Ancillary Harmonic Organ has two 
Subdivisions, designated Forte and Piano, 
which provide harmonic series of different 
strengths and qualities of tone. These two 
series of harmonic-corroborating stops — 
the voices of which are given powers of 
flexibility and expression — enable this 
Ancillary to meet any demand that can 
reasonably be made upon it in compound- 
tone production. To fully realize its value, 
it mvst be borne in mind that it can, in any 
combination of stops, be coupled with any 
one or more of the manual stationary Or- 
gans or their Subdivisions; and that its 
swell-action can be connected to the actions 
ot the Expression Levers of any one or 
more of the manual Organs, at the will of 
the performer. With the Swell-box closed, 
either of the complete Subdivisions can be 
used in combination with any single un‘son 
stop in the manual Organs, played with 
expression as a solo. 

Both the Srbdivisions, as here stop-ap- 
portioned, will be called for only in Con- 
cert-room Organs of the first magnitude. In 


instruments of moderate dimensions an An- 
cillary formed of only one of the Subdi- 
visions will be sufficient: this may be either 
the Forte or the Piano Subdivision, aceord- 
ing to the size and tonal appointment of 
the organ. 

The Swell-box for this Ancillary Organ 
must be earefully constructed so that when 
closed there will be no approach to annihi- 
lation of sound. When formed of solid 
yellow pine, its walls should not exceed one 
inch and a quarter in thickness: but 1: the 
seales of the stops are small and the voic- 
ing refined, probably walls of one inch will 
be foxnd desirable. 


THE ANCILLARY AERIAL ORGAN 


This Ancillary is practically a Division 
complete in its stop-apportionment, which 
can be played from any manual clavier 
without association with the stationary tonal 
Subdivisions belonging to that clavier. It 
adds a complete Division to the Organ 
without necessitating the addition of a 
special clavier — a matter of great import- 
ance. 

As we say in “The Organ of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” some apology seems neces- 
sary for the introduction of the new term 
—Aérial Organ — into organ nomenclature. 
Some diffievlty presented itself in finding 
an expressive name for an organ of a new 
and extremely refined and delicate tonality, 
such as had never before been contemplated 
in the tonal structure of a Concert-room 
Organ. The common term Echo Organ was 
undesirable; for we had no desire that this 
new tonal Division shorld in any way be 
confused with the old established form of 
Echo Organ, which depended for its tone- 


. effects upon some position distant from the 


main Organ, and not on the softness and 
refinement of its voices: and, still less, with 
the so-called “Ethereal Organ” of nineteen 
stops, in which the absurd wind-pressure 
of twenty-five inches is’ used, which exists 
in the Organ in the Wanamaker Store, in 
Philadelphia. On careful consideration we 
decided on the name Aérial as the most ex- 
pressive and appropriate. 

On referring to what had already been 
done, we found that the nearest approach 
to the stop-apportionment desirable for the 
Ancillary now under consideration was that 
of the beautiful Echo in the Organ in the 
Parish Church of Leeds, England. This 
was constructed, and voiced on the wind- 
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pressure of one and a half inches, by the 
late Edmund Schulze. The following is 
the original stop-apportionment of this 
Echo Organ :— 


1. Lrestich BorpuN 
Wood & Metal. 16 Feet 
” 


2, PRINCIPAT. <o40s0.0:0:0 00:08 Metal. 8 
3. Viota DA GAMBA ......: Metal. 8 id 
lies LCT G5 a Pane ena Metal. 8 ao 
5. Fuauto TRAVERSO ....Wood. 8 ? 
6. EcHo OBOE ......... ‘,Wood. 8 2 
7. LiEBLICHGEDECKT 

Wood & Metal. 8 4 
8. LIEBLICHFLOTE ....... Metal. 4 i 
OD QGOTAWE. osches cael Metal. 4 i 
10, Fuavuto Douce .:..... Metal. 4 4 
1, BUATGING: cies tees Metal. 2 7” 


This Organ derives its special echo quality 
from being inclosed in a close box, formed 
of wood of moderate thickness, through 
which the sounds of the pipe-work is clearly 
heard. It was a great mistake not to fur- 
nish the beautiful Organ with flexibility and 
expression. 

Turning to the consideration of the An- 
cillary Organ now under consideration, we 
give the following stop-apportionment as a 
suggestive model on which the Specification 
writer can readily scheme a stop-apportion- 
ment of any desirable size, to meet the 
requirement of a Concert-room Organ of 
any dimensions, 


ANCILLARY AERIAL ORGAN 
EXPRESSIVE — IN SWELL-BOX 


1. BouRDONECHO ........ Wood. 16 Feet 
2. EcHo DIAPASON ...... Metal. 8 é 
3. GELINDGEDECKT ...... Wood. 8 a 
4. EcHo DULCIANA ...... Metal. 8 és 
BD; MRUODIA. Cisne docu es Wood. 8 ” 
6. KERAULOPHONE ...... Metal. 8 Ls 
1. TEARMONIOA 4.605655 65 Metal. 8 ” 
8. FuAuTo D’AMORE ..... Wood. 8 Bg 
9. VIoLINO SORDO ....... Metal. 8 fy 
10. Frauto Dotcisstuo ..Wood. 8 o 
14. - AVON ssiisiessacoace Metal. 8 ” 
12. Votx ANGELIQUE ..... Tin. 8 ? 
13. Vorx CELESTE 
(Tuned sharp) ....Tin. 8 4 
14, CALEBTINA. 220.0000 Metal. 4 a3 
15. Fuauto AMABILE ..... Wood. 4 Hf 
16. EcHo QUINT ......... Metal. 224 ” 
A4, BUAOTING «.cvceckessc Metal. 2 ds 
18. Harmonia ArirertA ..Metal. VI. Ranks 
19. OBOE D’AMORE ....... Metal. 8 Feet 
20; MOCMOTAN . sawisursaw ewes Metal. 8 A 


What follows is quoted from what we say 
in “The Organ of the Twentieth Century.” 
It must be said that the low pressure ad- 
vocated is conditional on the Aérial Organ 


being properly located, close to the main 
Organs, and where no obstruction to the 
free emission of its sound obtains. If, how- 
ever, there is any danger of the tones of so 
delicate an Organ being interfered with, a 
higher pressure of wind may become neces- 
sary. Care must be taken, in any case, to 
construct the Swell-box of wood of only 
sufficient thickness to secure a pianissimo 
effect, without in any way impairing the 
clearness and character of the tones of the 
inclosed stops, when completely closed. 


Perhaps the organist and Specification 
writer accustomed to loudly-voiced Organs, 
in which pipe-winds of high pressures only 
are used, which are so largely in favor to- 
day, will, on first thoughts, consider our 
Aérial Organ undesirable or of little value. 
Such, at least, will naturally be the verdict 
of the lovers of musical noise, so numerous 
in the prevailing school of organists at the 
present time. To the accomplished musician 
and organ virtuoso, however, a different 
view is likely to present itself. As there is 
no true equivalent to our Ancillary Aérial 
Organ in existence in any constructed in- 
strument, a certain question as to its value 
may be looked for. This is likely to be the 
case among organ-builders, who hate inno- 
vations which may disturb the trade methods 
of doing things, and who have no desire to 
enter on a new and very exacting school of 
voicing, in which skill and art of a high 
order will be necessary at every step. It 
is to be regretted that organists do not take 
a much greater interest in the tonal devel- 
opment of the organ, and that they do not 
let their imagination go beyond what organ- 
builders deem sufficient for their musical 
needs. 

As the Aérial Organ can be brought on 
any one or more of the manual Organs or 
their Subdivisions; and its swell-action can 
be connected with any Expression Levers, 
as desired, it is easy to realize into what a 
new world of tonal combinations it can 
enter, producing musical effects hitherto un- 
dreamt of, and impossible on any organ in 
existence. Coupled with the Ancillary 
String Organ, on any clavier, and under 
compound flexibility and expression, tonal 
effects could be produced never yet heard in 
organ music, Used alone, the Aérial Organ 
would be a most sympathetic and expressive 
accompanimental medium in solo passages 
of a refined character on any of the solo 
stops in the stationary Organs. But why 
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continue? Words can convey no idea of the 
inexhaustible musical resources furnished by 
our Ancillary Organs in combination with 
the Divisions and Subdivisions of the several 
main Organs; all of which would be at the 
instant and easy command of the intelligent 
and accomplished performer. 


THE ANCILLARY PERCUSSION 
ORGAN 


It is unnecessary to repeat what has been 
said respecting this Ancillary Organ in the 
preceding Article on the Concert-room Or- 
gan: the interested reader may, accordingly, 
refer to that for certain points. 


Whatever objection may be advanced on 
the ground that mechanical or percussion 
musical sound progucers are foreign to the 
letter and spirit of the organ, it is certain 
that they have come to be accepted and to 
stay. It is a mistake to think them quite 
modern introductions. It is recorded that in 
the year 1733, the English organ-builder 
Thomas Schwarbrook inserted in the instru- 
ment he constructed and installed in the 
Chureh of St. Michael, Coventry, three re- 
markable string stops—Harp, Luter, and 
Dutcrmmer. It is most probable that the 
Harp and Lute were sounded by a Harp- 
sichord jack-action, while it is certain that 
the Dutcrmer had a percussion or hammer- 
action. The strings or wires of all the 
stops were stretched over soundboards, 
mounted on resonant boxes, as in the 
ordinary Dulcimer. Owing to the difficulty 
of keeping the strings in tune with 
organ pipes, these remarkable mechanical 
stops were removed in the year 1763. It is 
not necessary, or even desirable, to touch 
upon the absurd percussion or mechanical 
devices introduced by the old Continental 
builders. The following are the Percussion 
Stops—if stops they can be rightly called— 
which may be used in the formation of the 
Ancillary Percussion Organ. 


CATHEDRAL CuiMES—The most important 
and generally useful Pereussion Stop in- 
troduced in the Organ. It commonly con- 
sists of a series of twenty-five or thirty-two 
tubular bells. For a Concert-room Organ 
the latter compass should certainly be 
adopted; and, indeed, we strongly advise a 
compass of four octaves, for the perform- 
ance of carillon music. The bells to be 
played by the Degan Electric Chime Action, 


as patented. Although the CHIMES are now 
commonly placed in one or other of the 
ordinary swell-boxes, it is unquestionably 
desirable that they should. occupy a place 
in an independent Swell-box, such as that 
of this Ancillary Organ. It is necessary 
that they be rendered flexible and expressive, 
thereby largely increasing their value and 
beauty. 


Harp—The most desirable percussion 
stop, of a soft tonality, for the organ is in 
our opinion that which most closely imitates 
the tones of the orchestral Harp. This stop 
is constructed of a series of wooden bars of 
graduated sizes, suspended in front of 
sympathetic resonators, and sounded by an 
electric hammer-action. The Degan “Ma- 
rimba-Harp” is a fine example, formed of 
five octaves of Nagaed wood bars, suspended 
directly in front of scientifically propor- 
tioned and correctly tuned brass resonators. 
The hammers are proportioned and adjusted 
to give the strokes necessary to produce the 
most imitative tones. Like the orchestral 
Harp, no mechanical dampers are required. 


Following the lead of Thomas Schwar- 
brook, who in 1733 introduced in the Organ 
in the Church of St. Michael, Coventry, a 
Harp stop, formed of strings stretched over 
a soundboard, and plucked by a plectrum 
action, a Harp of somewhat similar descrip- 
tion has been introduced in the Concert 
Organ in the Wanamaker Store in Phila- 
delphia. Whether this stop will be found 
beset with the imperfection which led to the 
removal of Schwarbrook’s Harp remains to 
be seen. It must be allowed, however, so far 
as tonal imitation is concerned, to be a step 
in the right direction, and, accordingly, 
should receive careful consideration on the 
part of the Specification writer. 


CreLesta—This effective percussion stop is 
tormed of a series of graduated bars of 
special alloy steel, suspended in front of 
accurately tuned sympathetic resonators of 
brass, and sounded by an electric hammer- 
action. The most satisfactory form for the 
Coneert-room Organ is the Degan “Harp 
Celeste”, formed of bars the full compass— 
61 notes. 


XyYLOPHONE—This percussion stop is 
formed, like the Harp, of graduated bars of 
Nagaed wood, and in two forms—one with- 
out and the other with resonators. The best 
form is the Degan “Organ Special Xylo- 
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phone”, having four complete octaves—49 
notes—and having accurately tuned reson- 
ators. As in the case of the Harp, no 
dampers are required in the hammer-action. 

Other mechanical sound-producing appli- 
ances have lately been introduced, but these 
are undesirable in a dignified Concert-room 
Organ. This, however, may be accepted as 
merely the opinion of one who reverences 
the organ and hates to see its dignity low- 
ered in any manner. Our idea is evidently 
not shared by the accomplished organist and 
composer Mr. Alfred Hollins, for in his 
scheme for the Concert Organ installed in 
the Town Hall of Johannisburg, constructed 
in 1915, he ineluded the following, as de- 
seribed in the printed list of its stops and 
accessories :— 

“Bass Drum tap action connected to each 
of the pedal keys and operated by rocking 
tablet. 

“Side Drum tap action connected to each 
of the pedal keys and operated by rocking 
tablet. 

“Bass Drum roll by rocking tablet. 

“Side Drum roll by rocking tablet. 

“Triangle connected to each pedal key 
and operated by rocking tablet.” 

We cannot conceive any of these acces- 
sories being played on the Organ without 
imparting to it and its music a certain 
clap-trap element, reminiscent of the music 
of sea-shore resorts. Yet it is difficult to 
imagine so great an artist as Mr. Hollins 
using them in any undesirable manner. In 
the Theater Organ such accessories may be 
considered allowable, but they require to be 
used with caution and good judgment. 


POSITION OF THE ORGAN 


It is as remarkable as it is regrettable 
that so little consideration is given in this 
country to the provision of the necessary 
accommodation for, and the proper position 
of, the Organ in a Concert Room. Yet these 
matters are hardly of less importance than 
the design and construction of the Organ 
itself. We do not know of a perfectly satis- 
factory disposition obtaining in any Concert 
Room here, although in a very few cases 
such a disposition has been approached. 
The ideal position and disposition is to be 
found in some of the Concert Rooms in 
Eng'and, and notably in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, and the Albert Hall, Sheffield. 
Here, in many cases, the Organ is sacrificed 


to obtain a large stage, as in the new Hall 
in Cleveland, in which the large Organ has 
been sacrificed for stage appointments. 


The carelessness and ignorance of Archi- 
tects in all matters regarding the Organ 
have led to the many and serious blunders 
that have been made in Concert-room plan- 
ning, so far as the proper placing of, and 
accommodation for, the Organ are con- 
cerned. Such inexperienced Architects 
should call in an Organ-builder or expert 
and be guided by him in laying out the ac- 
commodation, in the proper position, for the 
reception of the Organ, of a size commen- 
surate with the dimensions and importance 
of the hall or room. ; 

One grand mistake is too often made in 
the disposition of the Organ in Concert 
Rooms and Theaters, notwithstanding the 
lesson taught by the,grand orchestra staring 
every organ designer in the face. No greater 
mistake can be made than to construct a 
large Organ, and to cut it into two or more 
parts and locate them widely apart, as on 
both sides of a stage, or in different parts 
of the room. To the sensitive listener 
nothing can be more disagreeable and dis- 
tracting than to hear powerful sounds 
coming first from one extreme side and then 
from another, and then, perhaps, from a 
central point; as if the sounds were having 
a grand game of musical blindman’s-buff 
regardless of all propriety. In some cases, 
the sound jumps overhead caricaturing an 
Echo; then goes farther, and is heard be- 
hind the listener, coming unexpectedly from 
the other end of the room. What would 
one think of a large orchestra so cut up and 
distributed in the manner just mentioned? 
Yet the absurdity is alike in both cases. An 
Organ, recently constructed, has contrasting 
tonal divisions located widely apart, which 
have to be used in all manner of relations. 
We found the effects they produced so pain- 
ful to the ear that we have no desire to 
hear the instrument again. 


A central position, with all the tonal divi- 
sions closely placed together, with as little 
obstruction to sound as possible, is the ideal 
and only satisfactory one for the true and 
artistieally planned and appointed Concert- 
room Organ. An example of such an ar- 
rangement is furnished by the Cavaillé-Coll 
Organ in Sheffield; the Plan and description 
of which are given on pages 275-6 of “The 
Organ of the Twentieth Century.” 


Tobe Continued 








What Do You Sell? 


SK THE question of a hundred organists and ninety- 
A nine of them will answer, “Organ Playing’. 


But the hundredth man.will answer vou thus: 


“I sell sentiment, I sell an idea, a hope, a vision, a comfort. 
I sell beauty, longing, love and friendship. I sell tenderness 
and sympathy and human kindness. 


“The most successful clothing salesman does not attempt 
to sell a man a palm beach suit. He sells him coolness and 
comfort for the hot days which are to come. The most suc- 
cessful optometrist does not attempt to sell a man a pair of 
spectacles. No man ever wanted a pair of spectacles. He 


sells him good vision and freedom from headaches. 


“And so I do not sell my public Organ Playing. Instead 
I sell them sentiment, a hope, a vision, comfort. I sell beauty, 
longing, love and friendship. I sell them tenderness and 
sympathy.” 


(Adapted from Studio-Light) 
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Preludial Organ Recitals 
Making Them a Part of the Service 
HOMER P. WHITFORD 


nected begins its evening service with 


: ie CHURCH with which I am con- 


the processional hymn, followed by a 
fifteen to twenty minute organ program, 
after which the service proceeds as usual, 
lasting one hour. The doors are closed 
during each organ number, giving the organ 
and the organist a chance to be heard at 
their best. 

How did this happen? ° 


The prelude to the evening service was 
four years ago lengthened to a three or 
four number group and called “a recital”. 
This done, it was MADE INTERESTING, and 
thereby hangs the tale. Many music lovers 
in the congregation expressed to the pas- 
tor their regret at being unable to always 
reach our downtown church intime for the 
organ program. The Pastor saw an oppor- 
tunity for the introduction into the service 
of a feature of proved drawing power, and 
the recital was moved to a position between 
the processional and the scripture reading, 
the assistant organist playing while the 
congregation was assembling. 

Does it pay? From both the congre- 
gation’s and the organist’s point of view— 
yes. The pastor referred to has since left 
this church, but the recital retains its place 
in the service. There are many requests 
for single numbers and occasionally for a 
special program. The recitals are frequent- 
ly referred to as having done much to fur- 
ther music appreciation in our church and 
in the city. Owing to offers from other 
churches and institutions I have in four 
years received three substantial increases in 
salary, and there have been two additions 
made to the organ. The recital is adver- 


tised in the papers as the feature of the 
evening service, which brings pupils and 
outside engagements. 

Any organist who has an adequate in- 
strument and is willing to spend the neces- 
sary time and thought can do as well or 
better. The whole matter hinges on the two 
necessary to make the recital INTERESTING 
—Programs, and Preparation. I wish to 
acknowledge many suggestions from the 
programs of my former neighbor, Mr. 
Charles Courboin, at whose church in Syra- 
cuse similar recitals were and are given. 

Each program (and each number) must 
have definite interest for the majority of 
the audience. 

The programs may have for subjects a 
composer, a season, a Sunday of the church 
year, or an anniversary of the church year, 
but must immediately appeal to the imag- 
ination. 

Numbers must be selected which can be 
enjoyed by one’s hearers, but only good 
music will secure the support of intelligent 
critics, on whom the public more or less 
depends for its opinions. 

Not less important is the manner in which 
the recitals are played. There must be 
technical security, enthusiasm, and human 
sympathy. I believe that if more organ- 
ists were willing to invest a few hours a 
day in conscientious practise, taking a chance 
on recognition as any other artist, business, 
or professional man must do, there would 
be better music and higher salaries in our 
churches. 

There follows a list of some of the pro- 
grams given in my church last year, and 
any question will be gladly answered. 
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A FEW PROGRAM IDEAS 
Special Composer 
New Year Mac Dowell 
Lincoln Tchaikowski 
Palm Sunday Mendelssohn 
Outdoor Wagner 
Mother’s Day Lemare 
Wedding Music Hollins 
Summer Widor 
Labor Day etc. 
Travel Transcription 
Armistice Piano 
Thanksgiving Operatic 
Christmas Orchestral 
Children’s Song and Choral 
ete. Violin and String 


REPRESENTATIVE PROGRAMS 


New Year 

Finale — Noble 
Morning of the Year — Cadman 
Pilgrim’s Song of Hope — Batiste 

. Lincoln 
Deep River — Negro Spiritual 
Sunshine and Shadow — Buck 
Marche Heroique — Saint-Saens 


The Boy-Voice from Nine to Nineteen 


X.—Some Coloratura Exercises 


ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


HE present installment will be devoted 
to Exercises exclusively. They take 
their place in the Series at the close 

of the October installment, page 441 of that 
issue. 


Ex 17: This Exercise is simply a scale in 
the downward progression, with a doubled 


PRELUDIAL ORGAN RECITALS 
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Outdoor 
Fountain Reverie — Fletcher 
Song of the Breeze — Meale 
Processional March — Rogers 





Travel 
Gondoliera — Goss-Custard 
VArlequin — Nevin 
From Mountainside — Andrews 
Advent 


Pastoral Symphony (Messiah) — Handel 
To the Evening Star — Wagner 
Vision — Rheinberger 

Advent 
Marche Religieuse — Guilmant 
Angels Serenade — Braga 
Holy Night — Buck 

Men’s Program 

Faust Fantasia — Eddy 


Humoresque -— Dvorak 
William Tell — Rossini 
Descriptive 


Desert Song — Sheppard 

Bells of Ste. Anne — Russell 

Marche Grotesque —- Sinding 
Palm Sunday 

Garden of Iram — Stoughton 

Oriental Sketch — Bird 

Fling Wide the Gates — Stainer 


Above all things, PRACTICE sorrLy. Ten 
times sott to once loud should be the rule. 


Ex. 18: This exercise is for a good lift of 
the diaphragm and expansion of the body 
as the tone ascends, and a clean-cut scale 





going down. The first tone must be soft, 


and the top tone must be free. It is a 
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rhythm at the end. (Please note that the 
two top F’s of the second measure should be 
tied.) On the second half, a slight crescendo 
on the tied note into a little accent, and a 
small accent on the beginning of the last 
group, will develop a clean-cut delivery. 


——- 


good thing to practise the ascending passage 
a number of times first before attempting 
the scale. The.child should. have his hands 
against his ribs to feel the expansion, and 
if he drops his head slightly on the top 
tone, it will be more pure and sweet. 
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Ex. 19: Start high in the head, keep the in- 
tervals close together, going down. On the 
second measure there should be the sensation 
of a slight lift and expansion of the body, 
and the intervals should be sung far apart. 
(Father Finn, the famous Paulist Director, 
stresses the habit of singing intervals close 
together going down, and far apart going 
up. It helps greatly in not only the place- 
ment, but’ the tonality.) At the breath, a 
high step over the tone, will set the stand- 
ard of tone for the descending passage. 








Ex. 20: In this Exercise the lift of the oc- 
tave is the first consideration. The low tone 
must be soft to assure a good lift for the 


Ex. 22:If the boy has mastered the pre- 
ceeding Exercises, this one will present no 
difficulties whatever. Sing it through the 
entire range of voice. Start in the middle, 
then high and low. Do not stick on any 
of the extreme tones. Every day let the 
boy sing high C or D once or twice, no 
more. 
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Ex. 23: This Exercise is a combination of 
Exercises 11 and 13. The first measure de- 
velops good attack, and should be done like 
the panting of a dog. Be sure to give the 
last note of the Exercise its whole value. 
One could even use a nuance over it. A 
child’s voice with no light or shade is most 
unattractive. 








top tone. The long tone should have an even 
crescendo, ending with a slight accent; the 
ascending bit must be done as in the pre- 
vious exercise: with a slight expansion and 
lift of the body. 


Ex. 24: This is an enlargement of Ex. 23. 
The same methods apply. (Please note an 
error in the engraving; the grace note at 
the first and third beats of the third measure 
should be merely a second above, and not 








Ex. 21: This Exercise is always enjoyed by 
the boys. A very soft start will help. Every 
tone must be even and distinct (a slight 
accent on each group will help) and no 
scooping to the top tone permitted. After a 
little hold, poised in the air, as it were, the 
voice runs back to the starting point. Slow 
practise is necessary at first, then a faster 
tempo can be developed. At the first sign 
of scooping or slurring, return to a slow 
tempo. 


a third above as engraved.) Use “hum, 
00, 0, aw, ah, e, i, a,” and combine these 
vowel sounds with consonants such as “t, 
b, 1, m,n.” With these Exercises some good 
coloratura songs should be taught and the 
training obtained in the Exercises applied. 
I use “Wir VerpurE Cuap” from The 
Creation on a young boy. It is frequently 
two years before he will do it publicly. 
When a boy-soprano here blossoms out, the 
people always say “How do you ever teach 
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him so many songs, and such big ones?” 
It is because I am always working on a big 
song, getting it in his blood;- as it were. 
The first one is always by far the hardest. 
I apply the runs as vocal exercises, and 
before you know it, lo, he sings it like an 
artist! 

I would suggest for songs at this time: 

“Rrgoice”, from The Messiah 

“WitH VERDURE CLAD”, The Creation 

“J Witt Extot THEE”, from Eli 

“My Heart Ever Faiturvuy”’, Pentecost 
(Bach) 

“On Micuty Pens”, Creation 

For secular songs there are many to 
choose from; I suggest: 


X.—COLORATURA EXERCISES 









“THE WReEN”, Lehmann 
“SuMMER”, Chaminade 
“Wattz Sone”, Ware 
“SwaLLows”, del Acqua 

Also MOST IMPORTANT have a good phono- 
graph at hand, and the finest records on the 
market. Galli-Curci’s singing is so finished 
that -she makes a splendid standard. If 
possible have as many records of each song 
as are obtainable. Let the‘ boys hear and 
comment. It will show them what not to 
do as well as what to do, and saves hours 
of actual labor, for they get the song in its 
entirety and develop a much broader view. 
Then the details can be heard again and 
again for copy. 


J. B. Francis McDowell 


R. McDOWELL was born October 

M 31st, 1880 in the town of Barnes- 

ville, Ohio, and by the time he was 

ready to finish his Grammar Schooling he 

had gone to Cambridge, winding up with his 

High School work in North High, Co- 
lumbus. 

His first teacher was his father, B. M. 
McDowell, and his later studies were con- 
ducted under the direction of Mr. Harry 
Rowe Shelley and Mr. Gerrit Smith, both of 
New York. He also studied theory with his 
father and with Carl C. Mueller, New York; 
piano with William Mason, and harp with 
Mr. Kramer of the German Conservatory, 
New York. 

He began his church work in 1897 with 
Northminster Presbyterian, Columbus, re- 
maining there seven years. Then followed 
one year with Tremont Baptist, New York, 
and in 1905 his present duties were begun 
in Central Presbyterian, Columbus, to which 
was added the position of organist in 
Eastern Theater for five years beginning in 
1915. 

As a recitalist Mr. McDowell has appeared 
in about thirty cities, giving in all seventy 
recitals to date. His classes in theory— 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue—and in or- 
gan, piano, and harp, are the outgrowth of 
careful preparation and conscientious em- 
phasis on things practical in music; applied 
harmony is one of his special subjects and 
he has organized three special classes for 
students and professionals. 

Mr. McDowell indulges in composition for 
his own pleasure and his several manuscript 





organ and piano solos are retained for his 
own recital use. 





J. B. FRANCIS McDOWELL 


He is an Associate in the Guild, and a 
member of the York Lodge of Masons, 
Columbus. His father taught music for 
forty-two years and he himself has devoted 
all his time and studies to music, though his 
spare moments are given to out-door rec- 
reation, quite often in company of a camera, 
and in the proper season in “ye olde swim- 
ming hole”, as he is an enthusiastic swimmer. 

















PRIL has frequently been a stormy 
A month in American affairs; we are 
a notorious nation when it comes to 
declaring war in April tide. Perhaps the 
activities of the poets at that season drive 
us to distraction. Be that as it may, the 
church that wants to retain contact with 
and influence over the affairs of men, must 
take cognizance of everything and everybody 
of importance. 


SUNDAY APRIL Isr 


Easter Sunday. New hats and a joyful 
spirit. A new lease on life. One of the big 
days for church music. Anything in organ 
literature that has “Easter” printed on it 
will probably not sound like Easter at all, 
however much it may look like it. Our 
suggestions may therefore be somewhat un- 
usual and displease the reader in this regard ; 
we shall think of a joyful spirit and much 
jubilation, not of earth-quakes and scared 
soldiers. 

Day’s ALLEGRO SyMPHONIC, Fischer, 4-8- 
282 (i.e., Volume 4, No. 8, page 282 of your 
back files of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST) i 
a brilliant but easy composition of a man 
who devoted his whole life to the church; 

Lemare’s Victory Marcu, Gray 3-2-70; 
this was written for just a big victory, not 
the biggest victory of the ages; 

Milligan’s ALieGro JuBitant, Schmidt, 
3-2-70 a musicianly number by a promising 
composer ; 

Ravenello’s Curistus Resurixit, Fischer, 
5-4-147,. certainly ought to be included; it 
is easy to play and effective; 


Silver’s Jusitate DE, Fischer, 4-3- 104, 


with appropriate tit'e and music; 
Clough-Leighter’s “Now Is 
RisEN” 3-6-199 is a musicianly, strong, 
worthy number, not exactly for beginners; 
James’ “Hart Dear Conqueror”, Schir- 
mer, 2-3-95, one of the finest of Easter 
anthems, not at all easy; preferably for 
chorus, but highly effective for quartet; 
Nevin’s “Hain Him” and “Hart JEHO- 
van”, Ditson, 5-3-99, both of them lighter 
numbers in processional style, easy to do. 


The April Calendar 


CHRIST 





SUNDAY APRIL 87x 


We have passed one of America’s’ numer- 
ous Apriltide love tokens in the form of our 
declaration of decency and awakened con- 
science of a few years ago, made on April 
6th. From war to peace: J. Frank Fry- 
singer was born April 7th, 1878—a man of 
peaceful and charming personality, devoting 
himself to music and the church. ‘ War 
again: Lee surrendered April 9th in 1865. 
Perhaps we may be excused if our April 
8th programs ignore even dates so vital as 
the 6th and 9th and confine our thoughts to 
after-Kaster reflections. 

Anderson’s ExLecy, Summy, 4-3-106, is an 
excellent number of good practical musical 
qualities ; 

Becker’s Reve pres ANGES, Church, 1-12- 
628, is a dreamy, meditative number, easy to 
play, and effective; 

Diggle’s Sone or SuNSHINE, Ditson, 3-12- 
456, a sprightly little melody number; 

Frysinger’s organ works will be found re- 
viewed in our November 1919 issue; 

Ambrose’ “Wuat Hast TuHovu Given”, 
Ditson, 4-3-90, is one of the most beautiful 
and effective anthems for the Sunday after 
Easter, and it is easy to do, either by chorus 
or quartet; 

Berwald’s “Heap THAT ONCE was 
CROWNED”, Ditson, 3-4-144, is most appro- 
priate ; 

Kursteiner’s “DELIVERANCE”, 3-10-360, a 
big number, published in anthem and solo 
forms, effective either way; strong in sen- 
timent and statement; 

Willan’s “Juprtate Dro”, Gray, 2-6-250, 
is 4 musicianly work of good quality. 


SUNDAY APRIL 15ru. 


Handel died on the 14th of 1759 and 
Linco!n was assassinated on that day in 
1865; on the 18th of-1521 Martin Luther 
faced the Diet at Worms and shocked the 
whole church by differing with it. That was 
four hundred and one years ago. The world 
contains .a. hundred Martin Luthers today 
who. are bringing us out into the truth just 


. as unwillingly as the church went into the 


truth in A. D. 28 or in A. D. 1500.. Events 
like this simply cannot be ignored by think- 
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ing men and women, try as we may to 
ignore them. 

Coerne’s CONSECRATION, Ditson, 4-1-30, a 
reflective bit of organ music; 

Demarest’s EventnG Mepitation, Ditson, 
2-5-214, a smooth melody of good qualities; 

Federlein’s SuNSET AND EVENING BELLS, 
Fischer, 3-8-304 is a fine number with a 
good climax, and calls for the use of the 
chimes here and there. 

Frysinger’s LAaupATE DoMINIE, 2-11-452, 
a brilliant number suitable for morning 
prelude ; 

Browne’s “In HEAVENLY Love”, Ditson, 
4-4-127, is a beautiful number of popular 
appeal, for quartet or volunteer chorus; 

Chaffin’s “GentLy Lorp Leap Us”, Schir- 
mer, 2-1-42; 

Dickinson’s “IN THE Day OF BATTLE”, 
Gray, 1-12-628, a stirring solo that demands 
a big voice; suitable as a war memorial or 
for a Martin Luther memorial; 

Nevin’s “Draw ME To THEE”, Ditson, 5- 
2-63, is a pleasing little anthem of hymn- 
like qualities, melodious, easy to sing, and 
with a message for the heart. 


SUNDAY APRIL 22np 


The first newspaper was published in 
America on the 24th of April in 1705, and 
there’s been no peace in the country since. 
War was declared with Spain in 1898 on 
the 25th; the 26th is Memorial Day in cer- 
tain Southern States; and on the 26th of 
1917 the first official shot was fired by 
America in the struggle for honesty among 
nations. War, war, war. Christ said he 
eame not to bring peace on the earth but 
the sword. The sword of truth is the one 
that most needs exercise today. 

Foerster’s In Memoriam, Ditson, 4-3-104, 
an easy number; 

Gounod’s MarcneE MI.iTatrE, Ditson, 4-8- 
283; brilliant; 
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Matthews’ EprrHatamium, Schirmer, 1-2- 
122; also a big number for morning prelude; 
(A different kind of war song) ; 

Reubke’s 94rH Psatm Sonata, 1-1-27, is 
une of the big things in organ literature; 
it ought to be used once each year; 

Burdett’s “WHILE THEE I SEEK”, Ditson, 
4-4-126, is a melodious number for quartet 
or chorus; 

Clokey’s “THe Lorp 1s MY SHEPHERD”, 
Gray, 2-6-247, an excellent number of in- 
dividual character ; 

James’ “We Pray THEE”, 2-3-97, an an- 
them by a composer who usually has some- 
thing individual to say; 

Whitmer’ss “O THou Wxuo DweELLEsT”’, 
Gray, 2-6-249, is an anthem along big lines, 
a work of considerable proportions, one 
worth doing by our best choirs. 


SUNDAY APRIL 297TH 


Rogers’ MaprIGALE, Schmidt, 1-7-394, is 
a good musicianly melody number, but not 
of the usual style; 

Russell’s Betts or St. ANNE, Fischer, 5- 
3-113, was written with the Church of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre as the program; it is an 
effective bit of genuine music; 

Stevens’ Vision Fugitive, Ditson, 1-6-322, 
makes a good appeal to the average hearer; 

Swinnen’s Sor DE Printemps, Fischer, 
4-12-425, is a melody for Spring time ; 

Morton’s “QO Lorp REMEMBER Mr”, 1-4- 
234, makes an appeal to the heart; melo- 
dious and smooth; 

Salter’s “Sous or THE RiGHTEOUS”, 4-4- 
120, a recent setting of a text that is ap- 
propriate at this time; 

True’s “Mornina Sone”, 1-5-290, is a 
classic gem of great beauty for solo voice; 

Wyatt’s “Just ror Topay”, Schirmer, 4- 
12-409, is a beautiful little anthem of fine 
and genuine musical qualities. 


True Religion 


IF RELIGION is to survive, it must be 
human and social. It is they who insist up- 
on a supernatural foundation and object 
who are its enemies. Man’s life is spirit- 
ual in its own right. So long as he shall 
dream of beauty and goodness and truth 
his life will not lack religion—Roy Wood 
Sellars, from the Calendar of the church. 





Repertoire Suggestions 


With Special Reference to Average Choruses and Quartet Choirs 


EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 
“Aw EASTER ODE” 


FOURTEEN pages of four-part music for 
chorus, though the OprE can be done by quar- 
tet with good effect. A genuine organ part 
introduces the voices, and then suddenly is 
displaced by the usual cross between a piano 
and an organ score, with equal handicap to 
both; though the accompaniment manages 
to have something to say now and then in 
spite of it. It opens with unison passage 
for women’s voices, a fine theme against an 
equally fine harmonic background—the sort 
of writing that has made this composer 
famous. This is followed by a unison pas- 
sage for men’s voices, and later by the full 
chorus, with good part-writing throughout, 
though not always contrapuntal. Unisons 
are indulged in here and there, and some- 
times merely the unison of a few notes 
between only two parts. Some fine anti- 
phonal work is done later between the 
voices, voice answering voice, always with 
good thematic content. There are snatches 
of smooth and beautiful melodies, contrasted 
with brilliant chorus writing. The Op 
ends softly with a good coda-like setting. 
Altogether it is a fine, big bit of Easter 
music well worthy of the effort that will be 
required to do it well. (Schirmer 20c) 


WALTER HOWE JONES 
“WHEN WinbDs ARE RAGING” 


ANTHEM for chorus or quartet, with solo 
for low voice, and piano accompaniment. 
The illustration shows the melody upon 
































which the piece is built, but in its version 
for trio on page 5; this same mood and 
style are maintained consistently through the 
anthem. The melody is one of appealing 
genuineness, without great depth, to be sure 
— but shallow streams are sometimes the 


most beautiful. There is nothing empty or 
trivial about it,just plain melody woven into 
an anthem for the sake of carrying a whole- 
some message in beautiful dress of the kinu 
that will find widest appeal. It can be 
done by volunteer choruses with ease, and 
might be taken unaccompanied in parts, 
though the accompaniment adds a gentle 
undercurrent of motion which is not without 
its effect. Quartet choirs will find it well 
suited to their limitations. The text makes 
it suited to those more advanced churches 
where the old style of sentimentalism is out 
of place. Altogether an anthem well worth 
adding to every practical library. (Schmidt 
12¢) 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 
“THREE WoMEN WENT FortH” 


AN EXCELLENT Easter anthem for 
chorus, requiring a chorus of rather well- 
trained voices, as there is three-part writing 
for both the women and the men, and the 
whole is unaccompanied. It is one of the 
few Easter anthems that rings true in in- 
spiration in the same genuine manner that 
our famous Christmas numbers ring true, 
It opens with trio for women’s voices in 
minor key, and then when the words change 
to “Sad, sad were their hearts” the music 
changes to major tonality and adds three 
parts for the men’s voices—all with fine 
effect. Page 3 begins with three-part 
writing for the men on the opening theme 
which the women took; there follows a fine 
climax for full chorus, stirring and noble 
in effect. And the same major tonality 
again displaces the minor, to be followed 
this time by three pages of coda. The 
music is inspirational and individual; the 
composer is enthusiastic about his text, in 
earnest about it. The result is an Easter 
anthem that is worth adding to every li- 
brary where a paid chorus is available. 
(C.P.S. 15e) 


WILLIAM R. SPENCE 
“Att Har THovu Victor Giorious” 


AN EASTER anthem for four-part chorus 
with the usual piano acompaniment. It 
opens in a stately and vigorous chorus in 
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4-4 rhythm and then presents a solo for 
tenor or baritone in minor mood, dealing 
with the sorrow of those that mourned; this 
changes to the shout of victory, and then 
comes a jubilant chorus in 9-8 rhythm and 
the piece ends with a vigorous climax. The 
opening materials are good and quite 
worthy, musical enough, and easy to sing; 
the brief solo affords fine contrast, and then 
the jubilant close restores and increases the 
note of jubilation with which it begins. Al- 
together a good Easter number, and not 
too difficult for the average chorus; within 
reach of a quartet also. (Ditson 12c) 


FREDERICK STEVENSON 
“BEHOLD THE Master PassetH By” 


ANTHEM for quartet or chorus, with con- 
tralto solo and piana accompaniment in- 
tended for the organ. Our illustration shows 
the opening measures and gives an idea of 


Be-hold, theMasterpasseth by! Oh, 
Solo Voix Celestes 4 
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the wealth of material the composer has 
used: his solo is of good character, but he 
has added to it a fine counter-melody in the 
accompaniment, and given the whole a 
harmonic foundation that is rich in colorings, 
The combination produces a luxuriant music 
growth which ought to be as pleasing to the 
hearers as it is inviting to the executants. 
The solo and accompaniment are continued 
in this manner, without monotony, for two 
full pages; and then comes the quartet or 
chorus section, unaccompanied in _ part. 
The writing of the voice parts is contra- 
puntal rather than harmonic and there is 
considerable freedom of treatment: the com- 
poser feels no necessity for keeping four 
voices going all the time from beginning to 
end; he uses them when he needs them and 
drops them when they have nothing more 
to say. There is perhaps that thing we call 
the modern touch about it; this may be due 
partly to the spread of a better intelligence 
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on the use of cadences and half-cadences: 
our grandfathers considered it essential to 
have a full or half close every two, four, 
six, or eight measures, and the elementary 
things of today cannot get away from this 
tyranny; but in this number the music goes 
along without these stumbling blocks. It 
makes for unity and gives greater richness. 
The anthem is a fine number, perhaps best 
suited to quartets; it would not be entirely 
safe for the average volunteer chorus. 
(Ditson 12c) 


FREDERICK STEVENSON 
“Very EARLY IN THE MORNING” 

ONE of the most interesting of Easter an- 
thems is this number by a composer whose 
writing is quite frequently assertive and 
vigorous. It opens with a descriptive pre- 
lude in piano score and then the bass begins 
his tale of woe on low B, very effectively. 
Then three women take it up, after the 
usual commonplace manner, the bass again 
takes the story, and then a tenor (who is 
labeled an angel; few of us have met that 
kind as yet) then the women again, the 
tenor, the men’s voices, and the final chorus 
with some strong dissonances which make 
good effect. This brief catalogue of the an- 
them does no more than outline how it 
looks on paper; it is really a good number 
and worthy to be used quite frequently. 
There is as much inspiration behind it as 
has thus far been possible in Easter anthems, 
and to this the composer has added a fine 
workmanship; so that the whole effect will 
be altogether good. It is fairly easy to sing, 
and an average chorus may undertake it 
without fear. An anthem of this kind is a 
great relief from the monotony of shop- 
made numbers most of us must rely on for 
the daily grind. (Ditson 16c) 


SPANISH PUBLICATIONS 


THERE have been received direct from the 
publishers, Orfeo Traccio, S. A., Genova, 19, 
Madrid, Apartado 1050, Spain, nine num- 
bers, as follows: 

“Misa Ferial”, by V. Goicoechea, of 5 
pages in length, given settings of the Kyrie, 
Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, and Angus Dei, 
with Latin texts; 

“Lamentatio Jeremiae Prophetae”, Goico- 
echea 5 pages, Latin text; 

“Lamentatio II in Sabbato Sancto”, Beo- 
bide; 

“Responsoria”, Otano, four sets of three 
responses each, for quartet of male voices; 
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“Sabbato Sancto in Matutinis”, Otano, 
for mixed voices; 

“Passio”, Marraco, a set of 18 responses 
for three male voices; 

“Siete Palabras”, de Elduayen, 12 pages of 
music, in seven sections, for solo voice with 
organ accompaniment; 

“Miserere mei Deus”, Goicoechea, in chant 
fotm; 

“Christus Factus Est”, 
male voices. 


Almandoz, for 


Any choirmaster able to use the texts in his 


services will find a wealth of unusual music 
in this collection of “Obras Religiosas”’. 


SOME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
EASTER 


WILLIAM BAINES: “Sweer BELLS or 
EASTER-TIME”; opens with a two-part pas- 
sage that will be fine for chimes, and then 
two women’s voices sing the same chime-like 
passage, to be followed on the third page 
by the full chorus or quartet. The same 
theme is then used for all voices in har- 
mony. Either quartet or chorus can do it 
well, and there are ample opportunities for 


contrasting echo-like pianissimos with forte 


passages. It is a very simple little number, 
and wil be different from the rest of the 
Easter program. (Schmidt, 1923, 12c) 


REGINALD BARRETT: “Come Ler 
Us Styne”; a jubilant anthem for chorus in 
march rhythm, with tenor solo, and an im- 
portant tenor obligato introduced against 
the familiar and excellent hymntune on 
“Jesus Christ is risen today, Alleluia”. 
This feature alone will make the average 
congregation take note, though the strong 
opening chorus work will have an effective- 
ness of its own; quite jubilant in keeping 
with the Easter spirit, though simple and 
easy to sing. (Fischer, 1901, 20c) 


GEORGE A. BURDETT: “I Say To Auu 
MEN”; a number built upon the idea of one 
theme and its answer, the theme taken, at the 
beginning, by the bass, and answered by 
the chorus. The theme is a stately sort of 
thing, intended to give added weight to the 
resurrection story. It is treated in various 
ways, by various voices, and there are in- 
terspersed with it various independent 
melodies to give variety. Much depends 
upon the manner of its rendition, but it 
will be examined with interest by serious 
choirmasters. (Schmidt, 1923, 12c) 
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F. LESLIE CALVER: “Easter Joy”, a 
trio for women’s voices; in 12-8 rhythm, 
with an accompaniment that adds vivacity 
and keeps the voices moving along with 
spirit; it comprises eight full pages of 
music, and is, a trios go, a good number, 
well worth using for the sake of the vari- 
ety it gives to extended Easter programs. 
It is fairly easy to do, and is packed with 
joy and energy; quite musical and happy. 
(Schmidt, 1923, 12c) 

“REJOICE THE Lorp 1s RISEN”, a 12-8 an- 
them for chorus, somewhat in the style of 
this composer’s trio mentioned above. It 
comprises seven pages of music for solid 
chorus work from first to last, and it will be 
more effective if taken unaccompanied—pre- 
suming, of course, that the chorus can go 
ahead without being afraid to stand alone. 
It is melodious, simple, and direct in its 
effects. (Sehmidt, 1923, 12c) 


PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN: 
“AWAKE THE Day 18 DAWNING”, an anthem 
written for eight-part chorus unaccompan- 
ied; one of the best of recent publications, 
requiring a professionally trained chorus to 
do it. Besides doing some other things 
which he really should not do (according 
to all the rules of the past) the composer 
begins with neat little consecutive fourths 
for his first and second sopranos; appar- 
ently he has more respect for the future 
than for the traditions of his elders—we 
hope he teaches his innumerable pupils the 
same freedom and clear thinking he prac- 
tises. Choirmasters having good choirs 
should examine this thirteen-page anthem; 
or, if they are not afraid of a little work, 
buy it outright on our recommendation and 
set to work at once; it is worthy of it. 
(Gray, 1922, 20c) 

ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD: “THE 
Promise Mabe’, an anthem for chorus or 
quartet, with piano accompaniment and 
solo for high voice; with some good part- 
writing for the voices. Neither difficult nor 
easy; requiring confidence and ability to 
keep things moving. There is an occasional 
unison passage which will want to be 
changed to solo when the anthem is done by 
a quartet choir. (Schmidt, 1922, 12c) 

PHILO A. OTIS: “Easter BELLS”, a 
simple anthem written for.chorus or quartet, 
with piano accompaniment. Written by a 
chairman of a church musie committee— 
what a chance to get even with the whole 
crowd. Just the same, its composer is one 
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who has produced a great many works for 
the church, and is well known throughout 
the land. The present anthem also uses the 
chimes with good effect. It is in 6-8 rhythm, 
and with a cheerful swing. Simple enough 
for the average chorus. (Summy, 1922, 
15c) 


CHARLES P. SCOTT: “Now 1s Curist 
ExaLtTeD”, anthem for chorus or quartet, 
with piano accompaniment and a rather rich 
contralto solo in the middle of its ten pages; 
somewhat more interesting than the average 
Easter number. Simple enough for the 
ordinary amateur chorus, and lively enough 
to be interesting to most congregations. The 
solo part is in fine contrast and quite worth 
doing well. There is a brief section in 6-8 
rhythm, though the better 4-4 rhythm pre- 
vails for the most part. (Schmidt, 1923, 
12¢) 


ERNEST A. DICKS: “THE Wortp’s 
REDEEMER”, a cantata of sixty-seven pages 
for chorus or quartet, save that a quartet 
would not be able to do a women’s trio with- 
out a little switching of parts. The accom- 
There are 


paniment is scored for piano. 
fifteen short numbers, seven of them for 
solo voices, with the chorus numbers some- 
times grouped together with good effect, and 
the solos likewise; thus relieving the chop- 
piness that is sometimes apparent in can- 
tatas. There is no straining for effect, no 


presumption of modernity; instead the 
music is natural, mostly diatonic, and easy 
to sing throughout, with the exception of 
two of the choruses in which contrapuntal 
writing is indulged in to some extent. It is 
a cantata that will meet the requirements of 
many choirmasters, and should be examined 
by all interested. (Schmidt, 1923, 75c) 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS FOR EASTER 


T. F. H. CANDLYN: “Lirr Your Gurap 
Voices”, a jubilant but restrained anthem 
for chorus or quartet, with solos for tenor 
and bass. It is easy to sing, the notes are 
simple; and there is about it a plain diatonic 
harmonic scheme that will give an excellent 
impression if the work be sung unaccom- 
panied. The middle section contains a 
short passage for tenors or high voices and 
another for the low voices, just to keep 
peace in the family; after which all work 
along harmoniously together to the close of 
the anthem, the organ joining in a needed 
accompaniment. It ought to make an ac- 
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ceptable number for a great many choirs. 
(Ditson 12c¢) 


SAMUEL RICHARD GAINES: “Rine 
Out Yr Bets”, solo for high, medium, and 
low voices, with violin obligato ad lib. It is 
a stirring number that requires a big voice 
with plenty of the thing called, in the clas- 
sies, pep. The accompaniment is worth 
while with a theme of its own now and then, 
though it is kept in restraint; there is 
nothing pretentious about either accom- 
paniment or voice part. The number ought 
to give brilliance and command to the 
Easter program. 


WERNER JOSTEN: “Crvuctrixion”, a 
motet of 14 pages for the Lenten season, 
one that is too good to be held over for 
another year. The writing is for 8-part 
chorus without accompaniment. It requires 
a well trained chorus, but choirmasters hav- 
ing such at their command should get a copy 
of the work and if it is too late for 1923 it 
will be in good time for 1924 and many 
seasons thereafter. Trained choirs will de- 
light in doing it. (Schirmer 20c) 


J. SEBASTIAN MATTHEWS: “Tuar 
Easter Morn”, anthem for chorus that can 
also be done by a quartet with but little 
alteration of parts to accommodate the mo- 
tive in thirds that appears now and then in 
the soprano. It is in the composer’s usual 
manner and comprises 10 pages. Since the 
accompaniment merely duplicates the voice 
parts it had better be omitted entirely for 
the greater part of the anthem; its omission 
will add clarity and vigor. There are some 
interesting chords which serve as a prelude. 
Snatches of choral unison are used effec- 
tively. Altogether the number is of the big 
order and quite interesting. (Schirmer 15c) 


MATTHEWS: “THREE Women WENT 
Fortn”, for chorus unaccompanied, with 4- 
part writing for both men’s voices and 
women’s, on the same material. The range 
is easy for all voices and the writing simple 
enough to be within reach of average cho- 
ruses. The opening theme is of fine quality 
and gives a good stamp to the whole an- 
them. It ends with a brilliant passage for 
full chorus. (Ditson 12c) 


LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS: “As Ir 
BrGan To Dawn”, anthem for chorus or 
quartet, 12 pages of descriptive music, set- 
ting the story of Easter. It opens with tone 
painting and contains lengthy solos for con- 
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tralto and tenor. Nobody has had a new 
idea about earthquakes and lightning for the 
past two centuries when it comes to writing 
anthems, but these things are essential to 
the Easter story, apparently; and in the 
present case they are gotten over quickly 
enough. There is some contrapuntal writing 
and some harmonic, but no difficulties to 
frighten any choir. (Ditson 15c) 


CALEB SIMPER: “Kine or Kincs”, 
an anthem for chorus or quartet with solo 
for high voice, reissued. It is simple and 
melodious and opens with a good passage 
for the men’s voices in unison. It is easy 
enough for any volunteer chorus and will be 
enjoyed by most congregations. (Ditson 12) 


R. M. STULTS: “Tue Day or RESURREC- 
TION”, anthem for chorus with fine passage 
in simple unison against a stronger organ 
accompaniment. A jubilant sort of thing 
that carries along of its own momentum and 
makes everybody joyful. Not profound 
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music, not scholarly; but musical, and some- 
what inspirational. When the voices cannot 
reach up after the top notes of a melody, 
why not give them a monotone or some other 
note and let the organ play the melody? 
That is what the composer has done here, 
and the effect is excellent. It is a number 
that will enjoy wide popularity. (Ditson 
15c) 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT: “THE First 
Kistrr Morn”, a solo for high and low 
voices. To many singers this is all they need 
to know, and they will promptly run off and 
buy it. Scott’s music is quite always written 
with kindly regard for the singers problems, 
and also with an eye to giving them a chance 
to show off in one way or another, without 
writing objectionable stuff for them. It 
opens with a recitative, and has some aria- 
like passages, with a fine old march theme 
that walks right off with the whole Roman 
army. And it has a pretty Easter cover. 
(Schirmer 75c) 


A Request 


Choirmasters who may discover or have already discovered any Haster 
selections of outstanding merit not mentioned in our columns this year 
are requested to send the information to the Editorial Office, 467 City 
Hall Station, New York, and give the title of each such work, the com- 


poser, and the publisher. 


A posteard will suffice. 


In this way these 


columns next year shall be able to bring the greatest possible variety of 
good numbers to the attention of all readers. —THE Eprrors 








As already noted, this Program page is made up 
well in advance of the date of publication; con- 
sequently the Christmas programs, arriving in 
January, are too far out of season to be of any 
interest now. They will therefore be held for neat 
December issue, when they will be of interest in 
showing what active choirmasters selected for their 
own programs. Readers are invited to send in their 
Christmas calendars even at this late date, as all 
will be held in file for use at the proper time. — THE 
EDITORS 

JESSIE CRAIG ADAM 

ASCENSION New YorK 

January Oratorios 

Handel’s Messiah 
Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass 
Franck’s Beatitudes 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 

CHARLES E. CLEMENS 





COVENANT PRESBYTERIAN -— CLEVELAND 
“Blessed are they’? — Miller 
“In Heavenly love’ — Brown 
“Lux Benigna” — Jenkins 
“Evening Hymn’’ — Rheinberger 
“Appear Thou Light’? — Morrison 
“King of Love’ — Shelley 
“The Comforter’ — Custance 


HARRY FLETCHER 
St. PETERS — GENEVA, N. Y. 
Epiphany Organ Recital 
Introduction 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata Cm 
Weakness of Humanity and 
Comfort of Incarnation 
Rossini’s Quis est Homo 
Beethoven’s Andante (Son. Op. 10) 
Gloom and Anxiety of the World, caused 
by Man’s Rebellion 
Handel's Largo 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude C-sm 
Joy of Human Family in Christ 
Handel's Let their celestial 
Batiste’s Communion 
Finale: Victory through Christ 
Lemmens’ March Triomphale 
DE WITT C. GARRETSON 
St. PAuLts CATHEDRAL — BUFFALO 
“‘We who figure forth’? — Gretchaninoff 
“O Praise ye’’ — Arensky 
“Hail gladdening Light’? —- Martin 
“A Legend’? — Tchaikowsky 
“Great is Jehovah’? — Schubert 
“Savior when night’? — Shelley 
“Lord is long suffering’? — Parry 
“Sing a song of praise’? — Harris 
OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 
WEst ADAMS METHODIST — LOS ANGELES 
Elgar — Pomp and Circumstance 
Frysinger — At Parting of Day 
Rogers — Serenata 
“Bless the Lord’ — Ivanoff 
“Sing Alleluia” — Buck 
“Rejoice in the Lord’? — Kotzschmar 
“Sanctus” — Gounod 
MRS CHARLES F. HOKE 
St. MARKS METHODIST — ATLANTA 
Wely — March 
“Jesus Only” — Rotoli 


Service Programs 





“Hear my cry’ — Wooler 
Frysinger — Song of Joy 
“T will give you rest’? — Wolcot 
“My Task’? — Ashford 
FRANK PARKER, Dir. 
MISS FRANCES A. COOK, Org. 
NorTH SHORE BAPTIST — CHICAGO 
Musicales 
“Cherubic Hymn’ — Gretchaninoff 
“A Legend” — Tchaikowsky 
“Glorious Forever’? — Rachmaninoff 
“Bless the Lord’? — Ivanoff 
“Hymn of praise’ — Tchaikowsky 
Negro Spirituals 
“Listen to the Lambs’ — Dett 
“Swing low’ — Burleigh 
“Are you ready” — Stewart 
“Deep River’? — Harris 
“We'll go on and serve’’ — Stewart 
Selections 
“By Babylons Wave’? — Gounod 
“Lovely Appear’? — Gounod 
“Gallia” — Gounod 
“Judge me O God’? — Mendelssohn 
“He watching over’ — Mendelssohn 
“Hear my prayer’’ — Mendelssohn 
JAMES E. SCHEIRER 
SECOND BaPpTisT — ATLANTA 
Bach — Air from Suite D 
Dubois — Petite March 
Widor -— Allegretto Cantabile 
Hollins — Prelude G 


Erb — March 

‘“‘Whoso dwelleth’’ — Martin 

“Judge me O God’ — Buck 

“I will lay me down’? —- Noble 

“Thy will be done’? — Mendelssohn 
PROWER SYMONS 
GRACE — CINCINNATI 


Handel — Pastora] Symphony 
Handel — O Thou that Tellest 
“Benedictus’’ — Symons 
‘“‘Hearken unto Me’ — Sullivan 
JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 


CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL — GALESBURG, ILL. 


Rogers — Reverie 

Gounod — Sanctus 

Guilmant — Priere et Berceuse 

Frysinger — Supplication 

Cole — Song of Consolation 

Guilmant -— Marche Religieuse 

“Arise shine’? — Maker 

“God to whom” — Chadwick 

ALFRED E. WHITEHEAD 

CHRIST CATHEDRAL CHURCH — MONTREAL 

Vranck — Cantabile 

Franck — Piece Heroique 

Smart — Andante Grazioso 

West — Aspiration 

Franck —- Pastorale 

Boellmann — Suite Gothique 

Davies — Solemn Melody 

“God so loved the world’? — Stainer 

“O for a closer walk’? — Foster 

“Come ye Gentiles” — Bairstow 

“My heart ever faithful” — Bach 

“Psalm CL’ — Franck 
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Critiques 


RIVOLI 

CCP pLASTICON” pictures made their 
P debut in the Rivoli in December, 
the first time they appeared in New 
York, I presume. Their makers claim for 
them the third dimension; depth added to 
height and length. And they made good 
their claim. To view them the spectator 
must look through a little paste-board frame 
with two holes for the eyes, over which are 
pasted pieces of red and green isinglass, 
red for the right eye. When looking at a 
Plasticon scene without the eye-piece it has 
the appearance of two-color printing in 
which the press-work was carelessly done 
and the colors do not fit. But when looking 
through the eye-piece the colors match per- 
fectly and the result is a practically non- 
colored picture with depth just as certainly 
as breadth or height. The effect of a moun- 
tain pasted against a flat wall is lost and 
the figures in the foreground stand out dis- 
tinetly as seen in nature. In ordinary screen 
work it is very doubtful if the Plasticon 
idea will be applied at all, but for some of 
the beautiful scenics we have been having 
of late years the Plasticon adds greatly to 

the charm. 

This is another “scoop” for the Rivoli. 
The Clavilux was presented some seasons 
ago. Now it is the Plasticon. Both are 
novelties of genuineartistiec merit, though it is 
doubtful if either will be practically applied. 
Just as the Clavilux would be a fine bit of 
equipment for every good theater, so also 
would the Plasticon method be advisable for 
all scenics. 

Liszt’s THIRTEENTH HuNGARIAN RHAP- 
sopY was conducted, during the week of 
January 29th, with fine skill by Mr. Fred- 
erick Stahlberg, who put so much genuine 
interest of his own into the work that his 
players arose to the occasion and gave a 
wonderful performance—though it was 
somewhat spoiled by the wornout ezymbalom 


cadenza of which Broadway has a right to 
be tired by now, since the ezymbalom has 
been a part of every Ruarsopy performance 
in the Rialto and Rivoli for many years and 
even has invaded the Capitol. Once it was 
a novelty; it is only interesting as a novelty, 
say once a year in each house. But in the 
same program the common harmonica played 
a solo part with such success as to arouse 
the audience to demand a recall, which Mr. 
Stahlberg very generously allowed. Imagine 
a harmonica played as a solo instrument 
with orchestral accompaniment. It was part 
of the “Riesenfeld Classical Jazz” selection, 
and a delightful part of the program. 

Mr. J. Van Cleft Cooper’s playing of 
“The World’s Applause” (a very good pic- 
ture) gave renewed evidences of the first 
essential of artistic organ playing in the 
theater: an intelligent sympathy with the 
picture, based on real American education 
and culture, musical and otherwise. What 
under many hands would have become 
merely a bit of melancholy music in minor 
and gloomy moods, became by his treatment 
a beautiful melody in major mood, smoothly 
played—but a melody that was packed with 
an undercurrent of deep emotion. And what 
would have been a mighty rushing to and 
fro among fortissimo chords and scales and 
slap-bangs, became under his hand a steady 
but surging bit of music on stalwart 8’ 
foundation tones, music whose emotionalism 
comes not from dashing about without 
reason but from genuine emotional content. 
This is work for the musician in the theater, 
and it takes a great deal of hard work to 
keep one’s self in the mood for it seven 
days a week—but it abundantly repays him 
who does it, for we never know when or by 
whom or why we are being heard and 
judged. Photoplaying of this character 


gives new impetus to musicians who would 
enter the theater and make it their pro- 
fession. 
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RIALTO 


AUL DUKAS’ Sorcerers Apprentice 

Overture was presented again by Mr. 
Riesenfeld in the January 22nd program, 
with spoken prologue by Maurice Cass. 
This is one of the unique things in music 
that is given an ideal setting under Mr. Rie- 
senfeld’s hands. Hearing and watching Mr. 
Riesenfeld conduct it is the equivalent of a 
twenty-dollar lesson in music interpretation 
for professional and would-be-professional 
musicians; one of the greatest needs of the 
young organist, and the one element that is 
most difficult to obtain in this Overture, is 
invariably exhibited at its best by Mr. Rie- 
senfeld—repose. I have seen more organ 
recitals ruined by lack of repose than by 
lack of any other element; we can count on 
the fingers of two hands all the concert 
organists we have ever heard who display 
that quality. Isn’t the most serious branch 
of the organ profession—the recital organ- 
ist—neglecting his most fertile and inexpen- 
sive field of culture when he neglects weekly 
attendance at the music portions of the few 
of our best theaters where music is.a 
specialty under the direct care of musicians 
of highest order? 


The Rialto put one over on the theater 
world of Broadway when Mr. Riesenfeld 
invented his delightful “Classical Jazz.” On 
January 22nd Mr. Riesenfeld put another 
one over. He suspended on either side of 
the stage, over the orchestra, two large, 
many-sided mirror balls, and at the close 
of his Classical Jazz selection these balls 
began to revolve slowly and varicolored 
lights were thrown upon them, to be re- 
flected and shot out through the house and 
over the stage front with startling effect. 
Imagine grown men and women, intelligent 
men and women, taking delight in effects so 
simple. I wonder if one of the troubles of 
the world of today is not that some of us 
have made it so complex and involved? I 
faintly remember a great philosopher saying 
something long ago about being troubled 
about, many things when only a few things 
were necessary. Wouldn’t it be better if 
life were more simple and joyful, and less 
complex? 

The new associate organist, Mr. Richard- 
son, does his best work in light comedies, 
where popular numbers can be used in 
happy mood, one after another. He seems 
to be strictly a unit player, and the coarse- 
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ness of tone is drawn upon without any 
amelioration; though his handling of the 
drums is effective and sometimes gives re- 
lief by drowning out the pipe tone entirely. 


CAPITOL 


DE». MAURO-COTTONE in a recent pro- 

gram presented an unusually good 
method of following the orchestra with his 
organ. He began playing softly before the 
orchestra had finished and brought his organ 
up gradually through a crescendo, playing 
not in the higher register but rather in the 
lower, allowing the orchestral strings and 
wood-wind to act for a moment as though 
they were playing solo parts against the 
lower organ accompaniment. When the or- 
chestra stopped it was not missed. 

Mr. Frederic Fradkin, formerly concert- 
meister of the Boston Symphony and Cap- 
itol Theater orchestras, appeared as guest 
soloist on the program of the week of Jan- 
uary 15th, and it was difficult to decide 
which to admire the more, Mr. Fradkin’s 
playing, or Mr. Rapee’s conducting. The 
orchestral accompaniment under Mr. Erno 
Rapee’s baton was as artistic a bit of or- 
chestral accompanying as is to be heard 
anywhere. The over-accompanying, which is 
almost always indulged in for some reason 
or other when vocalists are concerned, was 
entirely absent. Perhaps there are reasons 
why singers require to be drowned out now 
and then. I know. of some fairly good 
reasons why some of them should be 
drowned out entirely and swept quite off 
Broadway. 

Liadow’s now famous Music Box (Une 
Tabatiere a Musique) was used in a delight- 
ful program with Laurette Taylor’s “Peg 
o’ My Heart”, scored for orchestra and ac- 
companied by a charming little dance num- 
ber such as Mr. Rothafel so often presents. 
Tue Music Box is a bit of music that should 
be in every concert organist’s repertoire, 
transcription or no transcription. Mr. Fir- 
min Swinnen made a great success of it in 
his inaugural recital on the State Theater 
Moller Organ in Jersey City, as has been 
recorded in these columns; he played it on 
the Harp register throughout. 

Mr. Parmentier, associate organist, was 
heard with pleasure for the entire “Robin 
Hood” performance. The music was always 
sympathetic and followed the picture closely, 
though in the big climaxes it seemed as 
though the utmost the organ could give by 
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way of fortissimo should have been drawn 
upon more readily to give high-lights to an 
accompaniment whose only fault was the lack 
of such climaxes. That Mr. Parmentier could 
use such climaxes if he wished to was proved 
by his interlude between two successive show- 
ings of the same picture, when he gave vent 


Virginia 


ISS VIRGINIA C. COX, who is gain- 
M ing considerable note for her work 
on the Pacifie Coast, is an Ohioan 
by birth, having made her debut to the world 











MISS VIRGINIA C. COX 


in Conneaut, where she remained till time 
to begin her High School work, and for that 
she went to West Springfield, Penna. Her 
music teachers have been few. What they 
lack in quantity they make up in quality. 
Mr. C. Sharpe Minor and Dr. Ray Hastings 
— musicians who look invariably for prac- 
tical results. Mr. Minor’s work in the 
theater is well known, Dr. Hastings’ work 
in church and concert (as well as theater) 
is also well known, and his Mus. Doc. degree 
speaks of the most solid sort of a foundation 
upon which to build. So that we naturally 
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to his until-then pent-up feelings with dash- 
ing organ work that was as much a joy to 
the audience as it was relief to the player. 
Thanks to the skill of Mr. Wm. E. Haskell, 
the Capitol organ is one we never tire of — 
that is, never under the hands of Messers 
Maruo-Cottone and Parmentier. 


C. Cox 


expect the combined qualifications of these 
two musicians to manifest themselves in the 
pupil. 

And Miss Cox, too, has constantly pushed 
forward toward the practical. She began 
theater work early, and kept energetically 
at it — not in the same position with which 
she began, but constantly bettering herself. 
Her string of theaters begins with the 
Academy, in Conneaut, and includes three 
in Cleveland, three in Los Angeles, and 
several lesser appointments, including, the 
post as chureh organist in St. Mary’s, Port- 
erville, Cal. 

Her present position is the Raymond 
Theater, Pasadena, Cal., which she acquired 
with the new year. She has recently made 
a feature of organ solo work and has had 
her appointed place on the program as a 
feature. Her selections are made for publie 
enjoyment — which aceounts for her success. 
We quote selections from three such pro- 
grams: 


Meyerbeer — Coronation March 
Toselli — Serenade 

Hastings — Just for Fun 
Suppe — Pique Dame Overture 
Christ — Egyptian Impressions 
Boreh —- Caravan 

Cui — Oriental 

Saint-Saens — Deluge Prelude 
Cadman — Love Song 

Drdla — Souvenir 

Hastings — Melody 

Thomas — Raymond Overture 


Her list of popular overtures includes 
more than twenty, all held in memory ready 
for instant use. Women organists have rarely 
been credited with very extensive gifts of 
improvising, but Miss Cox has been highly 
praised for this feature of her work. 








From the Land of “The Original Organ Novelty” 


An Example from the Los Angeles-Long Beach Territory 


A FREE TRIP THROUGH THE Then the tiny Piccolo 
ORGAN * Voiced away up high, 
By Roy L. Medealfe Pipes no larger than a pencil, 


Sings out its shrill ery. 
Upon the organ grand to play 


For many movies every day Of course we have some Violins 
May seem to be a lot of fun, To tune quite frequently, 
But let us show you how its done: A Clarinet and Oboe too, 


For oriental lays. 
For our two hands we have two rows 


Of keys, both white and black, The tuba is a noisy boy 
And down below a single row Over on this side, ai 
Where feet go forth and back. But with Clarabella he will play, 


" = ' “Here comes the bride.” 
The little jiggers on both sides 


With which we often play Th h —" 
Are known as stops or registers a 
aki. aianliier Than soft cathedral chimes, 

g he We'll play them for you here 


: k lp com e rhymes. 
Now when the movie hero To help complete our rhj 


Is just about to break 
The heart of some fair damsel 
And perhaps her jewels take, 


With our left foot some notes we'll play,. 
No wonder they are blue, 
But for the loud and soft effects, 


We play a tender melody We work the other shoe. 


Something in this manner, 


All on the upper row of keys, If Harold Lloyd should take a spill, 
And use the Vox Humana. And fall on something sharp, 
Then wake among the angels fair, 
But if her father happens in Of course we’d play the harp. 
And gives the guy his boot, 
It’s then we make a lot of noise But if there were no angels where 
By using the Great Flyte. He went for his vacation, 
It’s probable we’d have to use 
The organ has two thousand pipes; Some other combination. 
Some are metal, others wood, 
Long pipes, With one eye on the musie, 
Short pipes, The other on the screen, ~ 
Fat pipes, A hand upon each keyboard, 
Lean pipes, Our feet where can’t be seen, 


Some are poor ones, others good. 
We play this little ditty 


Over here the Diapason, On twenty stops or so, 

Thirty two feet long, “Everybody’s doin’ it. doin’ it, 
Rumbles from the pedals Doin’ What?” 

Its slow and mighty song. Wishing for the vaudeville show. 


*Regarding my “Free Trip Through the Organ,’ the title was suggested to me by the many free trips: 


offered the tourists here by real estate concerns and oil companies. Each verse was a separate slide thrown 


on the screen. For the first three verses I wrote a melody, playing it in a moderate tempo, strictly fitting- 


the notes to the words. Beginning with the fourth verse the words can be fitted to parts of well known 


melodies, for instance, “My Hero,” “I Love you Truly,” “The Lost Chord,’? “Reuben,” “Girl I Left Behind’ 


Me,” “Vision of Salome,” ‘Funeral March,” etc., etc. ‘“‘With our left foot some notes we’ll play,” etc., to- 


the tune of “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” won’t make any hit with a high-brow organist, but neither- 
M 


would this solo be acceptable at a meeting of the Guild. — R. L. M. 















LONG BEACH §&.T.O. 


[THE following sketch is printed herewith 
in spite of its date; matter that is worth 
reading today but not tomorrow is rightly 
the property of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and not of a professional 
magazine. The event was staged early in 
November; the report was written at the 
end of November, and then mailed to 
another organist. It finally left the 
Pacific Coast in time to get into the waiting 
line in an editorial office late in December 
or early in January. Moral: When you 
have an idea to write, write it now and mail 
it now. — T. S. B.] 

EETINGS of the Long Beach S.T.O. 
M were resumed in Sunny California in 

that charming all year around Beach 
Resort Town, after being discontinued dur- 
ing the Summer months; the last meeting 
held before that was in July, which was a 
bathing party on the beach, and anyone who 
ever attended a California Bathing Party, 
knows what an enjoyable event it is. 

The meetings were resumed the first 
Thursday in November at the Liberty Thea- 
ter, and one of the features of the meeting 
was a humorous initiation staged by Frank 
Anderson, President of the Society,’ and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Treasurer. The 
victim was Mr. L. L. Skeels, organist of the 
Mission Theater, who was just joining. The 
whole affair was impromptu and all in good 
humor. The candidate was led to the shrine 
of torture, which was the console of the 
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organ, blindfolded, and was forced to play 
“THE Rosary.” The organ was new to him 
and the Tremulant was shut off and the bells, 
xylophones, and traps, were all mysteriously 
turned loose on him. The effect can be 
readily imagined. As he finished, he was 
panned by Mr. Emerson, who told him that 
Mr. Nevin’ would be shosked by such a ren- 
dition of his masterpiece, but was upheld 
by Frank Anderson, who favored his exe- 
cution. 

Several addresses by the various members 
of the Society were given during the meet- 
ing. Mr, Emerson spoke on “Organ Pos- 
sibilities,’ a subject on which he is now 
writing .a book, soon to be published and 
dedicated to the S.T.O. of Long Beach. 
Mr. Robert Christensen spoke on “Origin- 
ality and the Organist.” Mr. A. O. T. As- 
tenious, who is a very capable church and 
theater organist, spoke on “Church vs. 
Theater Playing.” Mr. Anderson gave a 
humorous satire entitled, “Why Is An Organ 
Solo?” 

By this time Mr. Skeels had sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of his initiation to 
start a spirited debate on “Organ vs. Or- 
chestra.” 


About this time every one felt the need of 
something good for the body “uplifting” as 
well as mental, and we all went to a 
hotel (where the chef knows the first name 
of every organist in town and demands a 
request every time he goes to the theaters) 
and all enjoyed a splendid luncheon. 


—FRANK ANDERSON 


Et Tu! Los Angeles! 


ET’S try it. So long as Los Angeles is doing more build- 
ing than New York and Chicago (to believe the daily 
press), so long as it is the biggest city west of St. 

Louis, so long as it has the biggest stadium in the country, 
why not keep up the ery of “biggest” and have the biggest 


organ. 


What do we care about tone colors or niceties of 


orchestration !—Pacifie Coast Musician 
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SECOND DEMONSTRATION 
WANAMAKER’S, NEW YORK 


F. S. A. 


HE Society’s second exhibition of what 
T it considers a model motion picture 
program was given at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, January 12th. The 
audience was composed of cultured and in- 
telligent music-lovers, who gave the most 
eareful attention throughout the entire pro- 
gram. The hall was filled to capacity. 

Dr. Alexander Russell in a few well- 
ehosen words explained the purpose of the 
demonstrations, and introduced the President 
of the S.T.0., who expounded a few of the 
salient points which characterize the theater 
organist’s work. 

The organ solo, FANTASIE SYMPHONIQUE, 
by Rossetter G. Cole, played by Vera Kitch- 
ener was most fitting as a prelude to the pro- 
gram. Possessing a pleasing and majestic 
stage presence, and admirable poise which 
was reflected in her playing, Miss Kitchener 
demonstrated that a woman can have all the 
requirements of a concert as well as theater 
organist. The number is technically difficult 
but she was fully equal to the task, handling 
the large organ with ease, securing balance of 
tone and appropriate registration. 

Walter Wild was called upon at short 
notice to play Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, 
a Prizma picture, and Max Fleischer’s Ink- 
well Cartoon, “The Mechanical Doll”. The 
former is considered by historians to be a 
figment of the super-neurasthenic imagina- 
tion of old ladies at five-o’clock teas, as far 
as any connection with Beethoven’s opus is 
concerned, but is an excellent and enter- 
taining story, considered as fiction. The 
pictures born in the vivid imagination of the 
girl from the playing of the Sonata are 
psychologically correct. Mr. Wild made ap- 
propriate use also of the Parnetic Sonata, 
and other selections from the earlier sonatas. 
The feature picture was “Sherlock Holmes,” 
in which John Barrymore’s acting is a 
masterpiece of character drawing. John 
Priest’s interpretation was a masterpiece, a 


dramatic tone-poem on the organ. The im- 
provisation on the themes showed genuine 
musicianship and knowledge of the organ. 
Too often the use of leit-motivs begets mon- 
otonous repetitions, giving the impression 
that the organist’s repertoire is limited. 





JOHN D. M. PRIEST 
Who played the feature demonstration 


He followed the constant rise and fall of the 
dramatic current with unerring savoir faire, 
making use of modern harmonies and 
chromatic progressions with telling effect. 
His playing of Danse Macasre was brilliant 
and technically adequate, a bravura tour de 
force, and it was admirable for interpreting 
the melodramatic but blood-stirring climax. 

The use of the “Sweetest Story Ever 
Totp” as love theme might be questioned 
(in the original score). The “story” meant 
was first told, with dramatic action, by 
Adam to Eve ’mid Eden’s bowers. But this 
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musical version was told too long ago, with 
cloying and bourgeois sweetness. 

The score was played from memory — a 
feat which is often mentioned in connection 
with concert organists. It requires even 
more mental agility and concentration to 
play a difficult picture score. For the or- 
ganist must constantly change from one 
number to another without pause, sometimes 
starting in the middle of a piece and making 
cuts. Also the cues and synchronization 
must be mastered, requiring a mathematical 
mind and dramatic instinct. 

These demonstrations are really a perform- 
ance on the concert stage of picture-playing. 
It is valuable for the organist, encouraging 
a high standard, promoting an effort to over- 
come the lapses from virtue which he or she 
may commit, as the case may be, in the daily 
and nightly grind. It is valuable for the 
audience, in pointing out the better type of 
playing, showing what can be done by an 
experienced player‘on a large, modern organ 
with ample resources .of tone and color, as 
distinct from the commercialized type usually 
heard, 

The Society feels that it has, in the par- 
lance of showmen, given an all-star act. It 
was well put over, and still everything was 
on a high plane. The organists who play, 


and. those who manage the. details:of these . 


and other Society activities deserve much 
credit for taking time and energy after their 
regular day’s work, strenuous enough in 
itself, to help their profession. It has been 
said “If you want to get anything done, go 
to a busy man.” Although the S.T.O. gains 
publicity for its; members, this is not the 
underlying motive. 

A few days after this demonstration there 
was already “a great demand for tickets for 
the next one on March 9th. From present 
indications this will also have an all-star 
cast. 

The following numbers were drawn upon 
for the score: 

Intrigue Theme: from Sullivan’s Pinafore 

Achievement: from Sullivan’s Pinafore 

Love: Stults’ Sweetest Story 

Crime: Borch’s Creepy Creeps 

Delibes — Regret 

Scriabin — Etude C-sm 

Seriabin — Album Leaf 

Grieg — Puck 

Saint-Saens — Danse Macabre 

Hadley — Danse of Harpies 


ON Monday, January 15, at 11 a. m., Dr. 
Russell addressed the S.T.O. at their head- 
quarters, Havens Studio, 100 W. 54th St., 
New York. THe spoke of the importance of 
the work being done in getting the public 
to know something about the theater organist 
and his problems, and pointed out the need 
for organization. He mentioned the Exam- 
ination as being unique in testing the actual 
daily work of the theater organist. 





MISS VERA KITCHENER 
F. 8. A. 


MISS VERA KITCHENER was born in 
Portland, Oregon, where she studied piano 
and organ. When the National Federation 
of Musie Clibs conducted: contests through- 
out the country to stimulate interest among 
students Miss Kitchener was named first prize 
winner in; piano playing. 

For three years she has studied organ with 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson, of -New York City. 
During this time she has heen actively en- 
gaged in theater work. Her chief desire 
to’ encourage interest in theater playing 
among women and holds that this is an ex- 
cellent field for feminine activity. 

Miss Kitchener holds the honor of being 
the first organist to pass the examination 
of the Society of Theater Organists. She 
is a member of the executive and membership 
committee and also a member of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists and the National 
Association of Organists. 








Sey Phi 7 6S WES FEROS Rez Deas SNES 





NIA bee SORIA, tan 
SAE RSS, OT EIAGE IF we 


A Summer Pilgrimage to Italy 
With Pietro A. Yon in Europe and America 


THE YON PARTY IN ITALY tempt to absorb a portion of the wonders 

Epgar BowMAn it holds for lovers of the beautiful. Al- 

WE ARE again in quiet Settimo after a most sacred it seemed — so steeped in ar- 
tour of some of the principal cities of Italy. _tistic and historic traditions. 





THE YON PARTY IN 1921 


M. Renzi, organist of the Vatican, is third from the left, and Pietro A. Yon, Honorary 
Organist of the Vatican, is standing about where the reader stands, behind the 
camera, pulling the trigger. Mr. Henry F. Seibert, who has recently moved to 
New York City and has become a prominent concert artist, stands second from the left 





HOTEL RUSSIE, ROME 


The outdoor Honorary Dinner tendered Mr. Yon upon his first return to Italy 
after his appointment to the post of Honorary Organist of the Vatican 


Torino and Genova, both interesting and Also I was given an example of the way 
thoroughly modern cities, were visited and Mr. Pietro A. Yon accomplishes the big 
vastly enjoyed. Then Rome — and four things. Within two days auditions were 
days were filled with the fullest in an at- had at the Academy of Saint Cecilia, the 





Pontificial School of Sacred Music, and St. 
Peter’s, the Vatican. Also a semi-private 
audience with His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
— attendance at Mass in the Pantheon by 
special permission, with the King and Queen 








present — and finally a large dinner in the 


gardens of Hotel Russie, given. by repre- 
sentative musicians of Rome in honor of 
Mr. Yon, who has only recently been elected 
Honorary Organist of the Vatican. 
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Present at this dinner were Monsig. M. 
Ugolini, dean of the Capitulum of St. Pet- 
er’s; Rev. Mo. D. Paolo M. Abate Ferretti, 
O.S.B., director of the Pontificial School of 
Sacred Music; Maestro R. Renzi, official or- 


It is a unit with all stops of all three manuals 


The instrument has no couplers. 
Yon’s program included a Bach fugue and two of his own compositions 


THE FIRST IN AMERICA 


(Organ built by Kimball) 


Mr. 


alike. 


The first theater console in America upon which a famous concert organist was engaged to play solo organ numbers as a regular feature 
in the Stanley Theater, Philadelphia. 


of the program: 


ganist of the Vatican and head of the organ 
department of the Academy of St. Cecilia; 
Maestro E. Boezi, director of music at St. 
Peter’s; Maestro D. Aleleona, composer, his- 
torian, and critic; Sig. F. Gessi, editor of 
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Couriere d’Italia; Cav. Paoloni, inspector 
of the Academy of St. Cecilia; Prof. don 
Gatti; Miss Isabella Fosta; C. J. Pessagno 
and family; and Mr. Yon and myself. Glow- 
ing tributes were paid to Mr. Yon, to which 
he responded; and it was easy to see in what 
high esteem he is held by the prominent 
musicians of Italy. 

I had a visit to Florence, where its beau- 
ties were highly enjoyed, and then we went 
to Venice, the home of the gondola. Its 
architecture is indescribably unique and fas- 
einating. Its canal streets, historic places 
and churches, chiefly the Basilica di San 
Mareo — temples of devotion .and_ real 
treasures of art. Here it was my privilege 
to play on the grand organ preceding the 
solemn function. 

In Milano our party went to the Insti- 
tuto dei Ciechi Concert Hall where a joint 
recital was given by Miss Isabella Fosta and 
myse!f; Miss Fosta is an artist-pupil of Mr. 
Constantino Yon and is a member of our 
party. . 

Our tour ended in Settimo just at the 
time fireworks and bell-ringing were an- 
nouncing the eve of the Madonna of the 
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Snow — leaving an impression long to be 
remembered. 





THE YON VILLA 
Settimo Vittone, Italy 





IN ST. FRANCIS XAVIER, NEW YORK 


An unprepared snap-shot of Mr. Yon enjoying a few moments 
recreation at his own console 














CHARLES M. COURBOIN IN 
WANAMAKER’S 


THE request program played by Mr. 
Courboin Nov. 29th was an excellent diet 
of sterling music: 


Mendelssohn .. War March of Priests 
MDVOTAK: sie) <12 <0: New World Largo 
Wolstenholme ........ Allegretto B-f 
WBONONY 231s )5\ cic aes eSreveisists averesa Passacaglia 
MATRED rics aseieie tore isa aitegaueaieveinte Serenade 
BR PAREKS 5.01500 0)'0: sis Piece of Heroique 
Debussy <.s6..).% Afternoon of a Faun 
ete 4 aseyacis hess Starececa Ave Maria 
Sibelius ..... Bea Satie se. Siavare . Finlandia 


Mr. Courboin chose to do an original 
thing at the very beginning of his recital; 
he began the War Marcu in a manner that 
resembled merely a detached sounding of 
the dominant, followed by another sound- 
ing of it, slightly louder, and with per- 
haps the triad added, which in turn was 
followed by similar treatment, and finally 
by the fff theme. Instead of beginning 
af once on the theme, as it is ordinarily 
written, he devised this new and effective 
opening. He also used staccato chords for 
the opening of the Larco, but with this 
there is considerable fault to be found for 
many good reasons. 

Though the fortissimo announcement of 
the PassacaGuia theme seems to violate the 
whole spirit of the opening of this immor- 
tal.classic, Mr. Courboin partly atoned for 
it by some beautiful registration on some 
of the variations, keeping in mind the con- 
stant progress of the piece from delicacy 
and charm to grandeur and command. He 
used, on the arpeggio pianissimo section, 
another manual for the last four echoing 
notes of each upward group, with good 
effect. 

On repeated hearings this great instru- 
ment impresses itself more and more favor- 
ably as to the beaxties of its individual 
tones and the mass of its ensemble — of 
course not blaming the instrument for what 
happens when 4’ couplers are freely used 
in forte and fortissimo passages. Its rich- 
ness of variety is always drawn upon by 
Mr. Cozrboin, even at the expense of inter- 
polated pauses, repeated measures, or held 
chords; perhaps some day organs may be 
equipped with a different system of regis- 


Critiques 





tration control by which the player shall 
be able to achieve any and every effect 
without such expedients. 

Mr. Courboin is a genius on Debussy’s 
AFTERNOON OF A Faun. Every reviewer 
notes the wonderful work he can do on 
this exacting transcription. His Ave 
Marta was the most reposeful bit of 
music on the long two-hour program; it 
was played with a charm and repose that 
made it devotional in spirit, and the more 
beautiful. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Courboin 
could have made a richer program than 
this one that he made by the request of his 
audiences. The majority of the numbers 
were transcriptions — which Mr. Cour- 
boin’s skill is more than capable of man- 
aging. It is to be regretted that so Am- 
erican a project and so worthy a one as 
this series of recitals should ignore Amer- 
ica’s own literature so thoroughly that the 
audiences in the task of making up a re- 
quest program were too ignorant of Ameri- 
can literature to be able to suggest any num- 
bers for use. Certainly it is not ingrati- 
tude to plead with Dr. Russell, with Mr. 
Wanamaker, and with Mr. Courboin, to 
remedy this painful neglect in future 
seasons. May we be allowed the liberty 
of suggesting the following master-works 
from the compositions of American-born 
composers? (The suggestions are made on 
the spur of the moment and include but 
a few that come readily to mind.) 


Philip James — Meprration a Ste. 
CLoTILDE (Ditson) 
E. S. Barnes — Sonata (Schirmer) 


Clarence Dickinson — “Storm Kine 
SympHony” (A Sonata published by 
Gray) 

R. 8S. Stoughton — In Farrytanp 
(Ditson) 


Persian Surre (White-Smith) 

H. B. Jepson—PantomimeE (Schirmer) 
L’Hevure Exguise (Schirmer) 
Pastet (Schirmer) 


Clifford Demarest — Rustic DANCE 
(Suite) (Gray) 

J. H. Rogers — Scuerzo (Sonata) 
(Schirmer ) 


Alexander Russell — Sone or BASKET 
Weaver (Fischer) 
Betts or Ste. ANNE (Fischer) 
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H. F. Anderson — Execy (Summy) 
Hugo Goodwin — Totp BY CAMPFIRE 
(Summy ) 


G. H. Federlein — Sunset anD Eve- 
NING Betus (Fischer) 

G. B..Nevin — WiLL 0’ 
(Summy) 

Van Denman Thompson — THEME ArR- 

ABESCUE AND FuGHETTA (Gray) 


THE Wisp 


Mr. Courboin has been credited by the 
New York Times with “the gift of moving 
crowds”. When he is at his best he is a 
superlative artist. His is a great privi- 
ilege of bringing joy to thousands upon 
thousands. Perhaps in future seasons, if 
it has not already been attended to, Mr. 
Wanamaker’s gift of these delightful con- 
certs to the general public will be suffi- 
ciently appreciated on the part of the 
City authorities to make temporary traffic 
regulations so that vehicles shall be ex- 
cluded from the street next the auditor- 
ium during the hour of the recitals, or at 
least that signs be placed at both entran- 
ces requesting the silencing of horns and 
all other noises. The matter of the click- 
ing typewriter behind the scenes, which 
carried throughout the first half of the 
program, and the playing of pianos just 
outside the rear entrances, such as inter- 
fered at least once with the full enjoyment 
of the recitals, will easily be taken care of 
within the jurisdiction of the building. 
A gift so valuable as that which Mr. Wana- 
maker sponsors ought to have a_ perfect 
setting. 


ROLLO F. MAITLAND 
AARON BuRR 


FROM the designing of this program to the 
last note of its performance it was a thor- 
oughly artistic work with markings of a 
rare individvality and winning geniality. 
Mr. Maitland succeeded in accomplishing 
the first thing in which the majority of oar 
“superior” organists fail. That is, he was 
interesting. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
Paterson, N. J. — January 4, 1923 


Mendelssohn Midsummer Night’s Dream 


ADORE = SU as Serenade 
JS | Sens PUNE roe Passacaglia 
Marguerite Maitland.............. Canzonetta 


Improvisation on Familiar Airs 


TS ee SORE The Brook 
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| 6 | ern pee DERN cer Gesu Bambino 
Mendelssohn.................----- Spinning Song 
Beethoven.................-.- Scherzo (Sym. 7) 
BRA Os Se thre ol Liebestraum 
Tehaikowsky ..................-...-- Marche Slav 


Fine technic, though it is rare enough 
these days, one takes for granted. The 
ability to make rp a fetching program, 
though not given to every man, one also 
treats as a matter of course. But when a 
well designed program is played with a 
really fine technie supported by that thing 
which in the theater is called “personality” 
then one is prrsuaded that the much abused 
organ recital has some value after all and 
can be appreciated by the vulgar citizen. 

The v. ¢. is to be reached more easily 
through his risibles than otherwise. That is 
why a vazdeville comedian who ean neither 
read nor write aften times draws a richer 
reward than the sterling but decidedly bor- 
ing F. R. C. O. who in an utterly detached 
manner tears off a Bach fugue with a ton 
of errdit‘on but not an ounce of love, laugh- 
ter, or inebriety. That is why the v. e. is 
being attacked so vigorously by what we 
may call, after Jim Ford, the Hee-Haw 
school of organ players. These gentlemen 
mistake the unwholesome vulgarity of thea- 
ter atmosphere for the wholesome vulgarity 
of inner mirth. And this brings us to the 
point where Mr. Maitland stands as an ex- 
ample of what the American organist can 
be. His program wears not a smirk but 
an intelligent smile. He reached his large 
audience and pleased them immensely be- 
carse he was.so blythe and merry. My 
impression was that the number which was 
most appreciated by the whole house was 
the Bach PassacaGuia and I submmit this 
to all those who think that because they 
ean not ‘put over’ their Bach it must be 
Bach’s fault. 

Furthermore Mr. Maitland has the fac- 
ulty of making yoa ignore or forget his 
medicrm. You become intensely interested 
in the mzsice for its own sake and the organ, 
a coarse instrment at best as we all know 
gets never a thought. And yet every effect, 
every novelty, and he gave us all kinds of 
noveltv, is within the instrument. He 
played chimes quite convincingly without 
any chimes. He gave rs a_ tom-tom 
accompaniment w'thort any tom-tom; 
his storm scene, in spite of the lights 
‘full up’ in the ghastly manner of 
church lighting, made one want to but- 
ton the coat, reach for the umbrella, and 
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slip on the gum shoes. It is remarkable I iti otcscdeccinncniganitincoan “A Sigh” 
that in these frankly ballyhoo features of Se HIIRO NR aces cee ks “Bride’s Song” 
the recital there was no point at which the een ET: “The Wish” 
organist attempted the impossible or got | Fo Ae ee eso “My Love Dwelt” 
beyond the confines of his instrument, for UN eso Sos se et eeasaateneemanes “Penance” 
that is exactly what every other player I pisisiianrsennniiniintanriett “Delicate Air” 


who has attempted these things to my know- 
ledge has done. 


We became a firm friend of Mr. Mait- 
land with the Mendelssohn OvertuRE. With 
the naive Canzonetta of Miss Marguerite 
Maitland, aged 13, we became a friend of 
the family. 

During the first two numbers of the last 
half of the program I spiritually ‘took the 
air. There is on every program which I 
ever heard at least one number where I do 
this. It would be hard to define that ele- 
ment in a composition which makes us turn 
a deaf ear. I wvold hesitate to say that 
it was the fault of the Dethier Caprice or 
the Yon Gresu Bampsino that made us so 
callous. I can remember taking the air 
while Perey Grainger played the Grieg 
BALLADE and while Paderewski played the 
Liszt Sonata and in the case of Dethier 
and Yon I am willing to believe that I was 
influenced by the narcotic of somebody’s 
breath. I remember making mental obser- 
vation that here was one more reason why 
a church pew is less popular than a theater 
seat. It has all the hazards of a double 
bed and none of its advantages. 


At the Sprynine Sone of Mendelssohn I 
came out of the ether and took great interest 
in the remainder of the performance. Even 
in Marcue Srave Mr. Maitland showed 
himself the healthy optimist. He didn’t 
give way to despair as is the fashion in 
playing Tchaikowsky. In fact the saddest 
phrase to be found in his program notes 
was “ferocious gaiety.” 

This was a charming, cheering occasion 
for me and I hope we are going to have Mr. 
Maitland play some more where a few more 
jaded New York organists can get the good 
which seems to radiate from him _in- 
fectiously. 


MORNING CHORAL 


THE Winter Concert of the Morning 
Choral, Brooklyn, N. Y., under the baton 
of Mr. Herbert Stavely Sammond, was 
given December 19th in the Masonic Tem- 
ple, with a body of twenty-seven singers, 
in the following program: 


hoWleys.5s08 “Song of the Sweep” 

LS One ace ae ane “Holy Night” 

Praetorious .............--- “Lo How a Rose” 

0) CUS) Oy rr 721 Ee ee “First Noel” 

Grangier............ “Christmas Day in the 
Morning” 


A chorvs of women’s voices is not an 
easy one to manage with artistic effect, and 
when the club is part social and part 
musical in its intent, the problems are likely 
to become the more complex. None the less 
Mr. Sammond gives evidence of excellent 
control and flattering results, when the diffi- 
culties are taken into consideration. 


The program was part serious — Dupare, 
Schumann, Elgar; part entertainment — 
Cadman, Wicks, Arne, Shelley; and part 
Christmas — Gruber, Praetorious, Noel, and 
Grangier. From the very first it was mani- 
fest that unity of tone had already been 
achieved — most satisfyingly so far as the 
eontraltos were concerned. There was not 
manifest even one single voice that refused 
+o blend; the question is by what means the 
conductor was able to eliminate the ob- 
jectional voices of a few years ago. Such 
voices usually are lodged in the throats of 
the powers that be, and the fact is that it is 
the conductor’s prime duty to rid his organ- 
ization of such handicap; which is not always 
an easy task. The work of the sopranos 
could be improved; they were off pitch— 
visibly straining and uneasy in the opening 
numbers. It might help matters in concerts 
of this kind to have a half-hour’s prelim- 
inary drill on scales and exercises, including 
some high-pitch ones for the sopranos, to 
get the voices into concert trim. 

Contrasting with the rather unsolid so- 
pranos, the contralto tone flowed out, rich 
and full, as a vnit; and as a rule they 
were tp to the minute with the conductor’s 
baton. One of the troubles with the women’s 
choral eclbs is that. when the conductor 
looks at a member she immediately wonders 
if she has too much or too little powder on 
her nose instead of wondering if she is too 
slow or too soft or too fast or too loud. 
A sprightlier tempo would have put the 
Arne song over with better vim, though in 
that case it is difficult to know what would 
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have happened to the audience, for as it 
was the audience applauded so vigorously 
that the Choral and Mrs. Gilsow had to do 
their number over again, the latter with 
even better svecess on the second perform- 
ance. Mr. Sammond gets a fairly good 
pronunciation and a quite good enuncia- 
tion; it would hardly be possible to achieve, 
or advisable to strive for, a better pronun- 
ciation in an organization of this kind. 

The Club, as usual, was assisted by “out- 
side talent”, this time in the shape of a male 
quartet; the contrast was good in more 
ways than one. The second tenor had by 
far the best voice of the four, and was 
rapidly becoming quite a pianist by the 
time the concert was over. The first tenor 
was completely out of harmony with the 
other three voices and, though it is written 
with regret, he should never have appeared 
with a quartet as good as this could be. 
He spoiled not only every number of the 
quartet brt he also reflected unfavorably 
on the work of the Choral. One weak spot 
will spoil a whole program. One impos- 
sible voice will more than spoil it. The 
Choral deserves better talent to appear on 
programs with it. 

As is usually the case, the humorous num- 
bers made the hit of the program, both for 
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the Choral and the quartet. The latter’s 
song about 

“Old man Noah knew a thing or two, a 

thing or two, ; 

“And because he knew a thing or two 

he thought he knew it all,” 

was the hit of the program, and deserved 
to be. After all, the general public wants 
recreation and enjoyment. If the concert 
hall can furnish enough of it, the dollar- 
produced photoplays can be ruled out of 
our civilization altogether. The public, 
you and I, must have something for recre- 
ation. 

The stage setting was partly responsible 
for the lack of resonant brillianey of the 
Choral, and the pretty dresses (which real- 
ly should be seen, Choral or no Choral) 
also contributed their share of distraction 
and inattention to batons. A good snappy 
tempo when wanted — as in the Arne, 
Cadman, and Grangier — and a fine-spun 
pianissimo are about the only things yet to 
be developed for the Morning Choral. At- 
tention to business at rehearsals will pro- 
duce the former, and a severe schooling in 
exercises for the top sopranos will produce 
the latter. After that the Morning Choral 
and Mr. Sammond could step over into 
Aeolian Hall for a concert now and then. 


Repertoire Suggestions and Reviews 
With Special Reference to the Needs of the Average Organist 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
ARIA in D 
A SMOOTH classic melody, severe in out- 
line rather than sugary; good enough to 
carry the same title that is carried by sev- 
eral famous bits of music that have come 
down to us through the generations. Our 





illustration shows the theme in its first 
appearance after four measures of intro- 
duction; it starts off well in the tenor reg- 
ister and gives that same sort of character 
we get from melodies for the G-string. 
Soon it changes to the treble and is given 
an undulating lefthand part with staccato 
pedal on the second and third beats of each 





measure. The third page introduces a new 
theme, which, for those who know this com- 
poser’s other works, will remind them of 
the famous PastoraL Surrr. More than 
three pages are used for the development 
of this idea, and then on the sixth page 
the first melody returns with a new ac- 
companiment. The coda is interestingly 
done on the eighth page. Given a good 
smooth reed Oboe this melody will furnish 
a bit of classic beacty of pecvliar charm; 
it is not superficial, not intended to make 
people dance or even smile. But there is 
thought, reflection behind it. 


It makes an admirable prelude for 2 
quiet service, and works up to considerable 
climax in the middle; though solemn and 
restrained, it is not somber. On the recital 
program it is as worthy of a hearing as 
many of the famous Arias; it calls for care 
in placing it on a program, but given that 
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eare, it will repay the player many times 
over. 

Theater organists will find it admirable 
wherever pure music of solemn beauty is 
required. It is easy to play, and adapted 
to many different moods because of its 
middle section and the treatment and 
themes found there. (Ditson 75c) 


RUDOLPH FRIML 
MOoonLIGHT ON THE LAGOON 


TRANSCRIBED by Mr. Edward Shippen 
Barnes. This is one of Mr. Friml’s beau- 
tiful melody creations, and in addition to 
a beautiful melody he has given an under- 
current of accompaniment that makes for 
































more beauty in music. The middle move- 
ment is in good contrast and quite equal 
to its task so far as actual worth goes, 
though it is in the deadly and common- 
place relative minor. The recapitulation 
restores the original melody in all its simple 
beauty, with the running accompaniment to 
enhance it. There is a good effect derived 
from the accented and held E and D in 
the lefthand part. In spite of semiquavers 
the piece is easy to play. It makes such 
good music for public consumption that 
it is recommended to all organists. 

For the church it will make a fine eve- 
ning preludg, offertory, or postlude. On 
the recital program its chief handicap will 
be that it is only a transcription; its sim- 
plicity will not count seYiously against it 
all the time. 

Theater organists will find it admirable 
for any lagoon ever shown, doubly so if 
the waters are tranquil, if there be a ro- 
mance or two, and if the moon shine with 
kindly and none too inquisitive rays. 
(Schirmer 60c) 


CUTHBERT HARRIS 
Sunset REVERIE 


A MELODY number of charm and appeal- 
ing qualities; inspirational in concept. It 
opens with three measures of introductory 
tone painting and then begins the beautiful - 
melody. The melody is so continuous that 
the piece appears to be in binary rather 
than ternary form, but upon close examin- 


ation we discover that the melody flows 
smoothly into a contrast section and there 
continues in the same mood but none the 
less in contrast with the opening measures. 
The recapitulation brings back the opening 
melody in the form as shown in our illus- 
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tration: these brief two measures are quite 
sufficient to show the character of the piece. 
Originally the melody appears in the right 
hand and is accompanied by a wave-like 
figure in the left; its reappearance in the 
manner shown is of all the greater beauty 
by contrast. A coda, built of the same 
materials that prefaced the melody, closes 
the piece. It is well developed, well writ- 
ten, of good musical qualities, and ought 
to make an appeal to every hearer. It is 
recommended for every repertoire. 


For the church it will make a lovely eve- 
ning prelude or offertory. It is good 
enough to be used on the recital program 
occasionally - also. 

In the theater it is suitable for any beau- 
tiful and peaceful scenes, and if there be 
the element of romance, or of soft moon- 
light (never mind the title), or of sweet 
dreams, all the better. It speaks of con- 
fidence and love, and has no more pathos 
or sorrow in it that all melody musie seems 
to have. (Schmidt 60c) 


CYRIL JENKINS 
Dawn 


IT .IS ‘not very often that a short piece of 
four pages cries loudly for three illustra- 
tions. Our first shows the opening measures 
of this beautiful little tone painting. 


rai ¢ dim 





These three measures are at once repeated 
a minor third higher, and then comes the 
theme without pedal as shown in our second 
illustration. The first theme reappears in 
the eleventh measure of the first page, and 
then comes a brief two-measure motive in 
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chord painting that ought also to be illus- 
trated, though we shall refrain. Finally 
comes the central portion or theme, as shown 
in its second appearance in the key of C 
instead of G. Two pages more, and the 
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second theme as illustrated is given with 
melody on top; this works up to a big 
climax fortissimo, and a coda fff is tacked 
on in chords. Whether or not the little 
piece will bear this tremendous ending can 
best be determined each man for himself 
and at his own organ; certainly it seems 
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reasonable to expect that a composer who 
has shown the refinement and skill evidenced 
in the first three pages of Dawn would not 
make a miscalculation on the fourth page. 
The piece is easy to play, and modern in 
its best sense. We recommned it to every 
organist. 

For the church it will make a fine prelude 
for the morning service, whether solemn or 
festive. On the recital program its title 
will. help the audience to a sympathetic 
understanding of the intent, and the piece 
will be a great asset. 

Theater organists have here an exquisite 
tone painting that will be capable of varied 
interpretations; there are many beautiful 
dramas being produced today that call for 
just such charming music at the opening. 
And as a tone picture for scenics it is un- 
surpassable. (Fisher 60c) 


HOMER NEARING 
A Memory 


A REFLECTIVE piece of music with 
‘many attractive musical qualities to its 
eredit. It gives a faint reminder of To 
A Witp Ross, though it is not in the same 
form, and is manifestly not intended to 
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imitate it in any way. Our illustration 
:shows the opening measures, before the en- 
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trance of the pedals; it begins at once with- 
out ado and proceeds to make good its 
claim. to the title — for the composer has 
written into it something more than mere 
non-deseriptive music: it seems to have a 
program, a subject. The middle of the 
three sections carries the melody into the 
left hand with sustained chords in the right, 
and no pedal — in our up-and-at-it era we 
are likely to miss much of the repose and 
beauty of this piece if we become over- 
anxious at the sparcity of notes and the 
vacation extended to the pedal department. 
But it all contributes to the making of a 
worthy piece of music of a good quality of 
inspiration. It is easy to play and re- 
quires very little of the organ. 


In the church service it will make an ad- 
mirable offertory, or the final number of 
an extended prelude for a communion ser- 
vice. of some similarly solemn oceasion. 
There is an etherial beauty about the piece 
that will not be missed if the hearer can 
listen in undisturbed peace — which is 
not always the case in the church. On the 
concert platform it can be used with credit 
wherever a quiet, reposefal, reflective bit 
of musie is in order. 


The photoplayer will find it admirable 
for dream scenes, for meditations, for quiet 
seenics, for moonlit lakes. It is a number 
well worth adding to every library. 
(Schmidt 50c) 


GUILMANT 
ComMUNION: Ecce Panis ANGELORUM 


THIS is ideally a composition written for 
the Communion Service. The title pro- 
claims it, and in addition the composer 
has written the tune directly into the middle 
of the composition, with the words also 
engraved in the music so that the player 
who is unfamiliar with the music may know 
just what it is. .Guilmant was not writing 
to entertain when he wrote this; his pur- 
pose was to furnish lofty music for the 
church service. In this style he was as 
successful as in the brilliant concert style 
we all know so well. Though there are 
passages in semi-quavers, the piece is not 
difficult to play, because of its slow ten:po. 
It breathes out the churchly atmosphere 
in every measure, and when the “Ecce panis 
Angelorum” melody enters, everything else 
is subservient to it. We can imagine what 
the effect of it would be in churches where 
the melody itself should be instantly ree- 
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ognized. As a prelude to the Communion 
Service the number will serve best, and in- 
deed it is a question if it should be used 
at any other time. (Ditson 50c) 


GATTY SELLERS 
NYMPHS 


A SPRIGHTLY conception in_ scherzo 
style, filled with grace and rhythm, and 
founded on pleasing harmonies and rip- 
pling melody. The combination makes a 
fine piece of likable musie for concert use, 
as well as for the organist’s routine. Our 
illustration shows the return of the main 








== 
theme after the middle section of the piece, 
giving the last three measures of the con- 
trast section. Note the punch of the rhythm 
secured in the treatment of the pedal and 
left-hand parts. The piece is inspirational 
in character, and the workmanship is good 
throughout, so that interest never lags; it 
is not manufactured music, but natural. The 
middle section may require more rests in 
the lefthand part than the composer has 
indicated, in order to relieve the deadness 
and dragginess that come, in organ play- 
ing, almost exclusively from the treatment 
of the left hand. Consecutive chords with 
tied notes are invariably fatal in passages 
where movement is desired. 

The church organist will find it a fine 
number for part of an extended prelude, 
but it is rather too sprightly to use other- 
wise, unless as a postludial selection after 
a more informal service. 


On the recital program it could be used 
as an encore, with good effect, or it could 
well be programed as part of a lighter 
group; it is rather short to stand by itself, 
though its inspirational character makes it 
worth using on recital programs. 

The theater program will demand it for 
light and happy scenes,. for children at 
play, for gayety of any kind — provid- 
ing only that it is refined and not boister- 
There are certain delightful scenics 
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of flowers, and brooks, and birds, that will 
exactly fit the atmosphere furnished by 
this piece. It ought to be in every library. 
(Schmidt 60ce) 


EDGAR BELMONT SMITH 
InpIiAN SuMMER IpyL 


A MELODY of good quality over the usual 
accompaniment of pedal and _ lefthand 
chords, with the exception that the left- 
hand chords take in the full octave and 
produce dissonances here and there that 
make a good effect. Our illustration shows 





the opening measures. The music may be 
said to be inspirational rather than manu- 
factured, and the composer has done little 
other than to write it down as it came to 
him. The middle section is in the tiresome 
relative minor, with the melody in the left 
and the chords in the right hand, though 
the materials are entirely new and not bor- 
rowed from the statement section. There 
is a codetta that effectively bridges the gap 
for the return of the first melody in the 
recapitulation, and the final coda is inter- 
esting enough. The piece serves as a good 
number for the every-day organist whose 
repertoire constantly needs replenishing; it 
is well worth playing, and easy enough to 
be read at sight by careless organists who 
indulge in that recreation on Sundays. 

For the services it will find its best use 
as an evening prelude, or perhaps as a sum- 
mer morning prelude, or as an evening 
postlude. On the recital program it would 
hardly be of sufficient individuality to be 
of outstanding merit. 

Theater organists can use it as good 
melody number for neutral scenes, or per- 
haps scenes that are nearer romance than 
neutrality. There is also a reflectiveness 
about the piece that will make it suitable 
for what she is thinking about in the eve- 
ning after he has gone. (Schirmer 60c) 


VAN DENMAN THOMPSON 
THEME ARABESQUES AND FUGHETTA 
ENOUGH title to kill an ordinary piece, 
though the present one shines through in 
spite of it. And, mind you, this is the 
First Prize work of the National Federa- 
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Very well; let us proceed. Our first il- 





lustration shall show the THEME, and get 
done with that much. It’s a good theme, 
business-like, and musical; seems to say 
that iis composer is going to have something 
interesting to tell us later on. Very well; 
what comes next? After nine measures 
of theme, the variations begin. The first 
one is serious, in E-minor. The composer 
has stolen a march on us and put in a 
tenth measure somewhere. The second 
variation grows restive; it kicks around 
with dangerous life. The third is positively 
giddy with gaity; our second illustration 
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proves it. It’s a fine handling of the ma- 
terial, and makes very lively and interest- 
ing music. Fortunately the composer has 
sense of musical balance enough to prolong 
the life of this interesting material, so he 
doubles it with good effect. Then variation 
four grows melodic and serious again, and 
makes pretty music by contrast. Variation 
five (he calls it ARABESCUE V.) is a fughetta, 


























and a most captivating bit of music, built 
upon the same materials as shown in our 
second illustration, though with slightly 
altered theme for the fugue subject. But 
he spoils our anticipated fun by bringing 
the fughetta to an all too early close on 
the materials shown in our third illustra- 
tion, to which are added four measures of 
coda. Then follows another, and yet an- 
other ARABESQUE or variation, and finally 
the titular FucHerra built upon a some- 
what varied version of the theme itself. 
This Fucuerta is all too sober and digni- 
fied to suit at least one pernicious review- 





rey 


* tewould nie nen better had the Fuau- 
ETA been devoted to a further treatment 
of the earlier fughetta theme. Finally is 
announced fff the original theme, and — 
finis. Altogether we have here a fine bit of 
organ music; I might say masterpiece with- 
out damaging my own conscience in the 
least. Now if Mr. Thompson could only 
manage to be M. Nospmoht from the banks 
of the Volga or the top story of the Eiffel 
Tower, this composition would sell like Bach 
fugues did a hundred and fifty years after 
they were written. But never mind, its an- 
other cause for rejoicing in the ability if not 
the fame of the American composer. This 
piece ought to be in the repertoire of every 
living American organist -— let the dead 
bury the dead and themselves too. 

On the church calendar it could be used 
as part of the preludial recital or as the 
morning*or evening prelude entire. Cer- 
tainly it is worthy, and it begins and ends 
in proper dignity. On the recital program 
it will find its best use; it can go with any 
program however exalted in character. We 
urge it to concert organists as one of the 
big numbers of their programs, and at the 
same time as one of the drawing-cards for 
publie approval. 

Theater organists know much more about 
the proper and possible uses of such a work 
as this than any reviewer living or dead; 
hence we shall not presume to go too far 
in suggestions. But why not add the piece 
to your repertoire, and see where it fits? 
There are sad sections, lively sections, mock- 
ing sections, melodious sections — what 
more could one ask? (Gray $1.50 and 
worth it) 


FOX ORGAN SERIES 
VotumeE I 


A COLLECTION of transcriptions by 
Floyd J. St. Clair comprising fifty-two 
pages of music, ten pieces by six composers, 
each piece of good length. The first, Jap- 
ANESE SuNSET by Deppen, is a mood paint- 
ing of good quality, aptly fitted by its title. 
In a Gonpota, AN ANcrENT LEGEND, and 
Love Sone, all by Wilson G. Smith, are 
attractive melodious pieces. Haya by 
Maurice is an Oriental number; Nowa by 
Arndt is an attractive caprice; MARIONETTE 
also by Arndt is another caprice though it 
is subtitled Allegretto, If these numbers 
were all original organ pieces they would 
be of much greater interest to organists, 
but borrowed literature is never as valuable 
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and this collection must take its interest 
entirely from matters of necessity — and 
it is very necessary for the organist to give 
light, entertaining musie quite often. There 
is something to recommend each piece; it 
is perhaps the best collection of the sort, 
as there seems to be no padding whatever. 
All are easy to play, and suited to the 
small organ as well as the large. Church 
organists will find each piece of use and 
the theater musician will be able to use 
the book to great advantage with every pro- 
gram — some pictures might almost be set 
complete from this one collection alone. 
(Fox $1.50) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BACH: PreLupDE AND FueveE in D, re- 
printed from ‘the excellent Widor-Schweitz- 
er edition with the three full pages of an- 
notations included. This edition has al- 
ready been hailed with great delight by 
the organ world, and it is an excellent 
idea to have the best numbers published 
separately. This is the fugue with the 
rolling entrance, one of the more popular 
Bach selections; certainly it should be 
available separately for those who do not 
want to own the full Bach output. (Schir- 
mer $1.00) 


GEORGE A. BURDETT: Ipytizr. A 
scholastical number, well written, con- 
trapuntal rather than harmonic, thematic 
rather than melodic. It is not the kind of 
musie intended to entertain the public; its 
purpose would seem rather to give food 
for thought to musicians. It is easy to 
play and suited to any organ. (Schirmer 
60c) 


ARTHUR RAVIS: Nine Compositions 
FOR HARrMONIUM, including pieces in all 
styles, suitable for chapel services where 
no organ is available and where the har- 
monizm must take its place. All are sim- 
ple, melodious, and highly suited to their 
purpose. The titles are: 


INVOCATION 
PRELUDE 
MorninG SonG 
PASTORALE 
IMPROMPTU 
INTERLUDE 
ALLA Marcta 
PostTLUDE 
Sortie 


Most of the numbers are but a page or 
two in length, though the Posttupe is four 
pages long and the Sortie of the same 
length. All are easy to play, and could 
be used effectively enough on the organ as 
as well as on the harmonium. (Schmidt 75c) 


RUDOLF FRIML: Rerection, trans- 
cribed by Mr. George M. Vail. A typical 
Friml melody of good inspirational char- 
acter, well transcribed, making interesting 
music. Mr. Friml cannot or will not avoid 
the dramatic streak in his veins, and it is 
just as well: his music never lacks for 
conviction. There is quite a good climax 
of sturdy proportions worked in, and then 
it subsides gracefully as though nothing 
had happened. Altogether a worthy trans- 
eription. (Flammer 60c) 


RUDOLPH FRIML: Wistruvt, trans- 
eribed by Mr. George M. Vail. A charm- 
ing melody over a solid accompaniment, 
relieved by a somewhat uninteresting mid- 
dle section, but with ample atonement made 
in the recapitulation where the original 
melody is again found. Mr. Friml is not 
afraid to add sugar to his pastry — and 
many wild beasts can be tamed by sugar. 
The transcription is well done so that the 
full values of the musie are faithfully por- 
trayed on the organ; it is a bit of ‘lovely 
musie well worth hearing. (Flammer 60c) 


MASSENET: Etec, transcribed by Mr. 
Edwin Arthur Kraft. This two-page piece 
is one that is known +o every frequenter 
of the better class theaters where it has 
been used times without number. It is a 
fine bit of melodic expression, in minor 
mood, well arranged for organ, and easy 
to play on any instrument. (Schirmer 50c) 


MASSENET: Puepre OvertTuRE, trans- 
eribed by Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft. Fif- 
teen pages of diversified music, suitable 
for concert use, with a theme in minor 
mood forming an important part of the 
whole, the sort of music that is suited to 
preludial use in denominational churches. 
It should have considerable value also for 
theater organists, who will undoubtedly be 
able to use it in its entirety with but little 
interpolated improvisation; certainly its 
varied themat™ content makes it conven- 
ient for photoplaying. Finely engraved as 
is the habit of its publishers, and, with the 
exception of some brief thumbing passages, 
easily adapted to any organ. (Schirmer 
$1.50) 
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MOUSSORGSKY: Marcu or Victory, 
transcribed by Mr. Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan. One of the Russian numbers trans- 
cribed for the organ by Mr. Milligan for 
the Schmidt collection, this Marcu or Vic- 
rory presents an interesting bit of well- 
flavored Russian music, simple enough to be 
played by any organist of modest technic. 
There is nothing startlingly original about 
the themes; they rather portray a dogged, 
and commonplace, persistence — just ham- 
mering away at it till victory is achieved. 
(Schmidt 50c) 

GEORGE M. VAIL: Tue Hoty Nieurt, 
a Christmas pastorale that arrived in an 


editorial office too late to be turned over- 


for Christmas review. It opens with, a 


four-measure introduction based on_ the: 


motive of the well-known hymntune. Then 
comes the main theme, a pastorale of or- 
iginal music, in good style and of Christ- 
mas flavor. The contrast section is taken 


by a single playing of the old hymntune- 
in the left hand against an arpeggio figure: 


in the right on the second half of the meas- 


ures. The original theme is restored for- 
the recapitulation. The piece is a good 
Christmas number, easy to play, and sure- 
to be effective in every church. (Flammer- 


60c) 


Recital Programs 


The Program pages are usually made up several 
months in advance of the date of publication; 
readers will please bear this in mind when looking 
for their own programs in these columns. 


JOHN FORBES ALLEN 
St. ANDREws — WINDsoR, ONT. 
Handel — Occasional Oratorio Overture 
Kinder — In Moonlight 
Nevin — Will o’ the Wisp 
Marandi — Offertory 
Peace — Sonata da Camera 
WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Selections on Tour 
Saint-Saens — Fantasie Op. 101 
Austin — Pilgrims Progress (V.) 
Franck — Cantabile 
Sabin — Bourree 
Mozart — Minuet C 
Barie — Toccata Bm 
GERHARD T. ALEXIS 
MINNESOTA COLLEGE OF Music 
Selections 
Guilmant — Allegretto Bm 
Frysinger — Scherzo Symphonique 
Federlein — Toceata 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cant. (Sym. 5) 
Ravanello — Christus Resurrexit 
Vretblad — Elegie 
ALLAN BACON 
First MetHopist — SAN JOSE 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Rogers — Scherzo (Son.) 
Russell — Bells of St. Anne 
Widor — Toccata (Son. 5) 
Wagner — Liebestod 
Kinder — In Springtime 
Stoughton — Chinese Garden 
Vierne — Finale (Son. 1) 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw YORK 
Selections 
Tchaikowsky — Andantino (Sym. 4) 
Dieckmann — Caprice 
Palmgren — Tuutulaulu 
Liadoff — Prelude Pastorale 
Jepson — Jongleurs. Zingara. 
Guilmant — Sonata 5 
Wolstenho!me — Rondino. Bohemesque.,. 
Osborn — Fantasia E 
Watling — Minuet Antique 
Foote — Nocturne 50-6 
McKinley -— Arabesque. Cantilena. 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Cor COLLEGE 
Selections 
Diton — Swing Low 
Borodin — At the Convent 
Stoughton — Dreams 
Bonnet — Variations de Concert 
Dethier — The Brook 
Saint-Saens — The Swan 
Liszt — Liebestraum 
Sheppard — Desert Song 
De Mereaux — Toccata 
Saint-Saens —- March Heroique 
JOHN CONNELL 
JOHANNESPURG Town Hatt, S. A.. 
Selections 
Johnson — Pavane 
Lemare — Marche Heroique 
Wolstenholme — Finale B-f 
Lemmens — Allegretto B-f 
Wagener — Tannhauser Overture 
Ho'lins —- Coneert March E-f 
Rachmaninoff — Prelude C-sm 
Lito'f — Spinnlied 
Evry — Meditation. Toccata. 
Fricker — Concert Overture Cm 
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ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
Oun10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Selections 
Vierne — Allegro (Son. 3) 
Brahms -— A Rose Breaks — 
Franck — Chorale 3 
James — Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Jongen — Improvisation-Caprice 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile (Qt.) 
Yon — Primitive Organ 
CLARENCE EDDY 
Quincy CoLLEGE CHAPEL 
Selections 
Couperin — Soeur Monique 
Ketelbey — Monastery Garden 
Browne — Contrasts 
McKinley — Cantilena 
Groton — Afterglow 


GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Mendelssohn — Sonata 1 
Dickinson —'Berceuse D-f 
Boisdeffre — By the Brook 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue Em 
Franck — Chorale Am 
Russell — Bells of St, Anne 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile (Qt.) 
Wolstenholme — Allegretto E-f 
Johnston — Evensong 
Hollins — Concert Overture Cm 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Hoty Communion — New Yorx 
Selections 

Gigout — Scherzo E 
Jacob — Les Heures Bourguignonnes 
Saint-Saens — Marche Heroique 
Jongen — Improvisation-Caprice 
Couperin — Soeur Monique 
Dupre — Prelude and Fugue Gm 
DeLamarter — Intermezzo Em 
Stoughton — Chinese Garden 
Vierne —- Carillon 
Bingham — Roulade 
Brahms — O World I E’en— 
Franck — Piece Heroique 


HARRY FLETCHER 
St. Peters — Geneva, N. Y. 
Introduction : 
Handel — Concerto 2 
Morning: 
Guilmant — Pastorale (Son. 1) 
Saint-Saens — Swan 
Noon: 
Lemare — Marche Moderne 
Evening and Night: 
Buck — At Evening 
Fletcher — Nocturne 
Rubinstein — Kamennoi Ostrow 
L’Envoi: 
Elga: — Pomp and Circumstance 
This program, as seen, was descriptive in 
character and was accompanied by brief ex- 
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planatory notes which made it more sug- 
gestive to the audience. 


MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN — ELIZABETH, 
Neds 


Widor — Allegro (Son. 6) 

Hollins — Intermezzo 

Franck — Pastorale 

Bach — Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile (Qt.) 
Couperin — Soeur Monique 

Franck — Chorale Am 

Bibl — Vision 

Guilmant — Finale (Son. 1) 


DE WITT C. GARRETSON 
Mr. AUBURN PRESBYTERIAN — CINCINNATI 


Dedicatory Selections 
Faulkes — A Mighty Fortress 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile (Sym. 5) 
Borowski — Andante (Son. 1) 
Sibelius — Finlandia 
James — Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Mansfield — Serenade 
Faulkes — Concert Overture 
Kroeger — Marche Pittoresque 
Boe’lmann —- Suite Gothique 
Shelley — Fanfare 


HAROLD GLEASON 
EASTMAN ScHOOL OF Music 


Bach — Toceata and Fugue Dm 
Andrews — Adagio 

Martini — Gavotte 

Franck — Piece Heroique 
Borodin — Au Convent 

Bonnet — Romanee. Ariel. 
Stebbins — Summer 

Wagner — Lievestod 

Widor — Toccata (Son. 5) 


CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
TrINITY — READING, Pa. 
Selections 
Borowski — Sonata Am 
Kinder — Moonlight. Springtime. 
Gounod — Marche Romaine 
Saint-Saens — Swan 
Boccherini — Minuet 
WYon — Concert Study 1 


WALTER HEATON 
Hoty Cross —: READING, PA. 
Selections 

Morandi — Overture 
Camidge — Adagio and Gavotta 
Weber — Invitation to Danse 
Grets — Cascade 
Lack — Mignardise 
Heaton — Introduction and Marcia 
Paer —: Overture 
Sousa — Golden Star 
Sibelius — Musetta 
Diehl — Morcéau 
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DANIEL A, HIRSCHLER 
COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Selections 

Guilmant — Cantilene Pastorale 
Cui — Orientale 
Fumaga!li — La Caccia 
Meale — Scherzo. Magic Harp. 
Bonnet — Ariel 
Schubert — Ave Maria 
Guilmant — Berceuse 
Yon — Concertina 
Volga Boatmens Song 
Debussy — Arabesque 


HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

Selections 

Vierne — Sonata 2 

Elgar — Andante (Son. G) 

Guilmant — Nupital March 

Jongen — Pensee d’Automne 

d’Antalffy — Christmas Chimes 

Maleingreau — Suite Op. 14 

H. A. Smith — The Sea 

Mauro-Cottone — Arabesca 

Sowerby — Carillon 

Hagg — Triumphal March 

Widor — Sonata 8 

Jongen — Improvisation-Caprice 


WILLIAM H. JONES 


Curist CHuRCH — RALEIGH, N. C. 


Faulkes — Concert Overture E-f 
Saint-Saens — Swan. Fantasie E-f. 
MacDowell -—— Wild Rose 

Dvorak — Largo 

Rachmaninoff - Pre!ude C-sm 
Liszt — Sposalizio 

Yon — Primitive Organ 

Dethier -— Christmas 


F. A. MOURE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
Selections 
Gigout — Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Widor —- Sonata 4 
Buck — At Evening 
Boellman — Finale (Suite 2) 
Handel — Samson Overture 
Saint-Saens — Deluge Prelude 
Mendelssohn — Sonata Fm 
Rubinstein — Kamennoi Ostrow 
Moussorgsky — Kieff Processional 


CARL F. MUELLER 
MILWAUKEE INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 

Couperin — Soeur Monique 
Bach — Sarabande 
Martini — Gavotte 
Dvorak — Largo 
Guilmant — Scherzo (Son. 5) 
Schumann — Abenlied 
Johnston —- Midsummer Caprice 
Goodwin — Cradle Side 
Rogers — March (Suite) 


WM. H. OETTING 
CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN — CANTON, OHIO 
Bach — Toceata and Fugue Dm 
Beethoven — Andante Cantabile (Sym. 1) 
d’Evry — Nocturnette 
Boccherini — Minuet 
Oetting — Prelude Em. Meditation. 
Debat-Ponsan — Scherzo Symphonique 
Barton — Benedictus ; 
Nevin — Will o’ the Wisp 
Wagner — Int. Act 3 Lohengrin 
SIBLEY G. PEASE 
HuntTINGTON PARK AND Los ANGELES 
Dedicatory Selections 
Guilmant — Marche Religieuse 
Kinder — Meditation D-f 
Thomas — Gavotte 
Frysinger — Eventide 
Pease — Solace 
Verdi — Aida March 
Demarest -— Amsterdam Prelude 
Lemare — Andantino D-f 
Dige’e — Starlight Intermezzo 
Hastings —- Exaltation 
Cole — Song of Gratitude 
HENRY E. PYLE 
AUPITORIUM — SAN FRANCISCO 
di Capu — Neapolitan Serenade 
Stu'ts — Sweetest Story 
Oleott — Wild Irish Rose 
Bartlett — Dream Song 
Medley of Old-Time Songs 
Selections of Old Tunes 
Li'iuokalani — Melodies 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
BALDWtN-WALTACE CONSERVATORY 
Franek — Chorale 3 
Boecherini — Minuet 
Meale —- Magic Harp 
Bach — Pre'ude and Fugue D 
Widor — Sonata 5 
SUMNER SALTER 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
Franck Recital 
Chorale 3 (organ) 
Sonata (piano and violin) 
La Procession (song) 
Piece Heroique (organ) 
Selections 
Brahms — A Rose Breaks — 
Stoughton — Where Wild Judea — 
Yon — Christmas in Sicily 
Foote — Christmas 
d’Aquin — Noel 
Goodwin — Fountain Syarkling — 
Russell — Bells of St. Anne 
EDWIN STANLEY SEDER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Selections 
Yon — Sonata Romantica 
Swinnen — Cinoiserie 
Yon — Concertina 
Bossi — Scherzo Gm 
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FRANKLIN STEAD 
BRADLEY CONSERVATORY 
Guilmant Sonata 1 
Bach — Aria D 
deMereaux — Tocatta 
Bonnet — Variations 
Wagner — Liebestod 
FIRMIN SWINNEN 
St, Jouns — Easton, Pa. 
Mendelssohn — Sonata 6 
Saint-Saens — Swan 
Yon — Primitive Organ 
Swinnen — Chinoiserie 
Bach — Tocatta and Fugue (?) 
Swinnen — Chant Seraphique 
Tchaikowsky — Marche Slav 
MacDowell — Wild Rose 
Wagner — Evening Star 
Dvorak — Humoresque 
Widor — Allegro (Son. 6) 
LATHAM TRUE 
Sranrorp UNIVERSITY 
Selections 
Sabin — Bouree 
Stewart — Chambered Nautilus 
Stoughton — Where Wild Judea — 
Barnes — Solemn Prelude 
Londonderry Air 
Deep River 
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Liszt — Les Preludes 
Debussy — Clair de Lune. 
Rogers — Allegro (Son. E) 


Arabesque. 


Vierne — Preambule. Lied. Carillon. 
Sowerby — Carillon * 
Yon — Echo 


FRANK VAN DUSEN 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Pupils Recital 
Borowski — Finale (Son. 2) 
Mrs. Juliet Cameron 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Joseph Taylor 
Piutti — Finale (Son. Gm) 
Mrs. Gertrude Baily 
Boellmann — Toccata (Gothique) 
Louis Nesfo 
Sibelius — Finlandia 
Miss Dorothy Pratt 
Johnston — Evensong 
Carl Broman 
Rogers — Intermezzo 
Miss Myrtle Francke 
Dubois — March of Magi 
Miss Ruth MeNeil 
Widor — Toccata (Son. 5) 
Edward Eigenschenk 
Widor — Toceata (Son, 2) 
Miss Emily Rogers 


News Record and Notes 


FOR the present these columns represent rather a 
record of events than news of them. Readers are 
invited to participate by sending to the Editorial 
Office, 467 City Hall Station, New York, news and 
reports of their own activities and everything of 
interest in their City. When our printing schedule 
shall have been regained we hope to increase the 
field of these Record pages. — ''HE EDITORS 


PERSONAL NOTES 

FRANK STEWART ADAMS has been transferred 
from the Rialto to the Rivoli, New York; Mr. Adams 
has been with the Rialto for some years and his 
transfer to the Rivoli places that house back on its 
former basis with two of the profession’s best men 
alternating at the four-manual Austin. 

EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES was represented 
with a SOLEMN PRELUDE and excerpts from his 
famous organ sonata in the American Composers 
program in the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
Feb. 20th. 

PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, City Chamberlain, 
New York City, an organist by avocation, is chair- 
man of the City’s committee to investigate the subject 
of licenses for music teachers. Chamberlain Berol- 
zheimer reports a wide difference of opinion among 
the best musicians of the City, and though no 
definite regulations have been adopted as yet by 
the City, much good has already been achieved 
through the Chamberlain’s committee. 


JOSEPH BONNETT’S classes in organ playing in 
the Eastman Conservatory were prepared for Mr. 
Bonnet’s instruction by Mr. Harold Gleason, of the 
Eastman School. 

J. LEWIS BROWNE lectured in the Renaissance 
Course of the University of Chicago on Feb. 13th 
and 20th. Dr. Browne is a noted composer and 
authority on Catholic Church music. His opera 
“Corsican Girl,’’ was produced in Chicago Jan. 4th 
with excellent praise from the critics; Dr. Browne 
conducted. 

EDWARD BUNNETT, city organist of Norwich, 
England, died in that City on Jan. 5th at the age 
of 88. Dr. Bunnett was born in Norwich and be- 
came a chorister at the age of eight; he received 
his Mus. Bac. degree from Cambridge in 1857 and 
the Mus. Doc. in 1869. He was organist of the 
Norwich Festival from 1872 to 1907. He is best 
known as a composer by his ‘Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in F’’ — a work that was refused by the 
publishers and later published by its composer, 
bringing him a steady income from large sales. 

JOHN CONNELL, municipal organist of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, is preparing for “a European 
tour with his choir in 1924, appearing at the British 
Empire Exhibition. Mr. Connell will remain for an 
organ recital tour, and there is a possibility that he 
may be induced to visit America. 

MARCEL DUPRE played 24 recitals during 
February and reached a total of 96 recitals for his 
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American Tour; if he could have been in America 
a few days longer his tour would have reached a 
total of 110 recitals; toward the end of his season 
15 bookings were refused. During the final weeks 
Mr. Dupre was playing every night with the sole 
exception of the nights he had to spend on the train 
between engagements. 

JAMES E. DURKIN, of Kansas City, has been 
appointed chief organist of Liberty Theater, 





J. LEWIS BROWNE 
Who besides being a church composer and lecturer 
on church music is the composer of a_ successful 
opera that has been performed this season in Chicago 


Houston, Texas. Mr. Durkin was recently with the 
Royal Theater of San Antonio, which position he left 
because of the change of program from pictures to 
drama. 

CARL FISCHER, head of the publishing house of 
that name, died Feb. 14th in New York after an 
illness of about a year. Mr. Fischer was born in 
Germany and came to America when a young man, 
establishing the publishing business that bears his 
name in 1872. The Carl Fischer Company is not 
to be confused with the noted firm of J. Fischer 
& Bro. with whom organists and choirmasters are 
better acquainted. 

MISS KATHERINE HARBACH has been ap 
pointed organist of the Lutheran Church of Faith, 
Reading, Pa. Miss Harbach is a pupil of Dr. 
Walter Heaton and Mr. William Andrews, and has 
been organist of Berean Baptist Church for the past 
four years. 

RAY HASTINGS celebrated his eleventh anni- 
versary in Temple Baptist Church, Los Angeles on 
Feb. 11th, when the weekly bulletin carried a pic- 
ture of Dr. Hastings on the front page and a tribute 
that included the following statement: ‘“‘As he has 


. 


been for years past, so may he continue to be for 
many years to come, the foundation upon which the 
structure of Temple music is built.” The church 
recently gave him the substantial token of a 25% 
increase in salary. 

C. A. LANE, of the firm of Hillgreen, Lane & 
Co., left New York on Feb. 10th for a trip to: 
Europe; Mr. Lane will be gone two months. 

WILL C. MACFARLANE, organist and composer, 
took unto himself a wife recently and was married: 





REGINALD L. McALL 
Another organist and lecturer who has been honored 
by being chosen to give an extensive course of twelve 
Lectures on his own peculiar branches of church music 


in Broadway Tabernacle, New York, where he has 
been substituting in the absence of Mr. Walter C. 
Gale, who is on a year’s leave of absence. 

JULIUS MATTFELD, of Fordham Lutheran 
Church, New York, is continuing his monthly choir 
bulletins, which take the form of single sheets of 
paper mimeographed on both sides with interesting 
news and notes about the church and its music, 
and music in general. Mr. Mattfeld composed the 
music for the ballet of Greenwich Village Theater, 
New York, which had a run of more than 100 per- 
formances. 

REGINALD McALL, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the N.A.O., has been invited to give a 
course of 12 lectures on Music of the Church School, 
in the Columbia University Community Training 
Schoo] for church workers, giving his first lecture 
Jan. 15th. The following are the subjects: 


Place of Music in Worship 

Words and Language 

Poetry 

Music in Three Aspects 

Rhythm — Melody — Harmony 
How to Select Hymns 

Interpretation and Leading of Hymns 
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Teaching a New Hymn 

Music for Special Occasions 

Maintaining the Repertoire 

Hymns for the Very Young | 

How to Exercise and Develop Music Leadership 

C. SHARPE MINOR visited New York again in 
February and March for a guest engagement with 
the Rialto. 

LORENZO PEROSI, maitre de chapelle of the 
Vatican; has been judged incapable of administering 
his own affairs and an injunction granted, so that 
his manuscripts shall be disposed of as his family 
desire. 

ALOIS H. RHODE, of St. Anthonys Church, St. 
Louis, died suddenly of heart disease in the bell room 
of the church shortly before the 5 o’clock Christmas 
mass. Mr. Rhode’s body was found by an attendant 
of the church who arrived shortly before the ser- 
vice. The choir was ready to begin the procession 
and was waiting for the organist when he was found 
dead. Rev. Hugo Martcie took his place at once 
and the mass proceeded. Mr. Rhode has been organist 
of St. Anthonys for the past 12 years. 

HUGO RIESENFELD was guest to more than 8 
hundred Metropolitan Opera House musicians recently 
when they visited the Rialto performance, gaining 
thcir first impression of motion picture music as it 
is presented in America. Mr. Riesenfeld was once 
a member of the orchestra at Bayreuth. 

FRANK VAN DUSEN presented two of his organ 
pupils in a concert with orchestra in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, Feb. 6th, Mr. Edward Eigenschenk and 
Miss Edith Palter Smith; the former played the 
Widor Toccata and Miss Smith played the Guilmant 
Sonata 1 in concerto score, with cadenza by Mr. 
William Middleschulte. Mr. Eigenschenk has recent- 
ly been appointed to Woodlawn Theater, where he 
has an excellent 3-manual- Kimball with Echo Organ. 
Miss Helen Searles, another Van Dusen pupil, has 
been appointed to Portage Park Theater, where 
she has an excellent 3-manual Moller organ. 

MRS. KATHERINE HOWARD WARD celebrated 
her twentieth anniversary as organist and choir- 
master of the First Methodist Church of Evanston, 
Ill., on Jan. 28th, when the bulletin paid tribute 
to “the distinguished service she has rendered.” 

LYNWOOD M. WILLIAMSON, for the past three 
years organist of the First Baptist Church, Columbia, 
S. C:, has transferred his activities to the First 
Baptist, Greensboro, where he will also be organist 
of the new theater. Mr. Williamson recently dedi- 
cated the new organ in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Columbia, and won high praise for the 
character of his playing. 

PIETRO A. YON gave a recital in Williamsport 
High School, Penna., on Feb. 8th, and was received 
with such warm enthusiasm that he felt inclined 
to reciprocate the good will shown, and could find no 
better way of doing it than by becoming the first 
out-of-town contributor to Williamsport’s organ fund. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


JOE ALEXANDER: Feb. 11, Chicago, Morgan 
Park Congregational. 

ALLAN BACON: Jan. 28, San Jose, Cal., First 
Methodist; Feb. 4, Modesto, Cal., Methodist. 

JOSEPH BONNET: Feb. 26, Rochester, Eastman 
School of Music. 

J. LEWIS BROWNE: Fb. 20, University of 
Illinois. 





WILLIAM W. CARRUTH: Feb. 4, Oakland, Cal., 
Mills College. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN: Jan. 23, Savannah, First 
Baptist; Feb. 11, Dayton, National Cash Register 
School, dedicating new Estey. 

MISS FRANCES ANNE COOK: Feb. 20, Chicago, 
North Shore Baptist, first of monthly series. 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN: Feb. 1, Syracuse, 
First Baptist; Feb. 4, Scranton, Hickory St. Presby- 
terian; Feb. 5, Lancaster, Pa., dedicatory recital; 
Feb. 7, St. Louis, Westminster Presbyterian, Guild 
auspicious; Feb. 8, Jacksonville, Ill., First Christian; 
Feb. 9, Cedar Rapids, Coe College; Feb. 11, Grand 
Rapids, First M. E., 2 recitals; Feb. 13, Duluth, 
Pilgrim Congregational; Feb. 14, Minneapolis, Wesley 
M. E.; Feb. 15, Winona, Minn., Central M. E.; 
Feb. 18, Scranton, Hickory St. Church, Feb. 21, 
Auburn, N. Y., Trinity M. E.; Feb. 23,-New York 
City, Wanamaker Auditorium; Feb. 25, Scranton, 
Hickory St. Church; March 7, Warren, Ohio, First 
Presbyterian; March 9, New York City, Wanamaker 
Auditorium; Mar. 11, Wilmington, Du Pont Resi- 
dence; Mar. 13, Miami, Penney Residence; Mar. 
15, Greenville, S. C., Greenville Woman’s College; 
Mar. 18, Scranton, Hickory St. Church; Mar. 19, 
Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian; Mar. 23, New 
York City, Wanamaker Auditorium; Mar. 25, Scran- 
ton. 

MARCEL DUPRE: Feb. 28, New York City, 
Wanamaker Auditorium. 

CHARLES HEINROTH: Pittsburg, Carnegie In- 
stitute, regular weekly recitals on Saturdays, with 
recital No. 1973 Dec. 10, 1922. 

A. LESLIE JACOBS: Feb. 20, Savannah, First 
Baptist. 

RALPH KINDER: Philadelphia, Holy Trinity, 
four recitals in Jan., on Saturdays. 

FREDERICK N. SHACKLEY: Feb. 4, Melrose, 
Mass., First Baptist. 

JOHN WINTER THOMPSON: Feb. 6, Farmington, 
Iil., First Methodist; Feb: 9, Galesburg, IIl., Central 
Church. 

LYNWOOD MAXWELL WILLIAMSON: Feb. 5, 
Columbia, S. C., First Presbyterian, Dedicatory recital. 

PIETRO A. YON: Feb. 8, Williamsport, Pa., High 
School Auditorium, dedicating new -Moller; Feb. 20, 
Chicago, Kimball Hall. 

WILLIAM E. ZEUCH: Feb. 21, Chicago, First 
Presbyterian, 


Pontoon Guilds ob Orysniohs 


UNITED) STATES) AND) CAN. ° x 


News and Notes Bc: 





COUNCIL met Feb. 6th in Hotel Lucerne, with the 
following present: Messers Sealy, Doersam, Com- 
stock, Martin, Baldwin, Bleecker, Coombs, Elmer, 
Hedden, Macrum and Wright. 

The Examination Committee reported that the col- 
lection of Examination Papers being published in 
booklet form will be available for distribution in a 
few weeks. 

It was voted to amend By-law 1 as follows: “The 
meetings of the Council shall be called at the 
discretion of the Warden. Other meetings, to be 
classed as regular may be called by vote of the 
Council.” 
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A petition from 15 San Antonio organists resulted 
in the authorization of a Chapter in their City, 
which is being organized under the direction of the 
Warden. 

A similar petition from Galveston resulted in an 
authorization of a Chapter in that City also. 

A Console Standardization Committee to confer 
with that of the National Association was oppointed 
as follows: Messers David McK. Williams, Philip 
James, and Samuel A. Baldwin. 

The Nominating Committee reported as follows: 

Warden: Frank L. Sealy, A.G.O., F.A.G.O. 

Subwarden: Charles Henry Doersam, F.A.G.O. 

Secretary: Walter Peck Stanley, A.A.G.O. 

Treasurer: Miles I’A. Martin, F.A.G.O. 

Registrar: Philip James, F.A.G.O. 

Librarian: Edward Shippen Barnes, F.A.G.O. 

Auditors: Lawrence J. Munson, F.A.G.O., Robert 

Winterbottom, A.G.O. 
Chaplain: The Rev. Ernst M. Stires, D.D. 
Councillors: Oscar Franklin Comstock, F.A.G.O. 
C. Whitney Coombs, Mus. Doc., A.G.O. 
Clifford Demarest, F.A.G.O. 
S. Lewis Elmer, A.A.G.O. 
Channing Lefebvre, F.A.G.O. 
Edward K. Macrum, A.A.G.O. 
David McK. Williams, F.A.G.O. 
R. Huntington Woodman, F.A.G.O. 

Colleagues were elected as follows: Buffalo 2, 
Central Ohio 2, Georgia 2, Headquarters 2, Illinois 
3, Indiana 2, Michigan 3, Nebraska 4, Northeastern 
Pennsylvania 1, North Carolina 2, Northern Ohio 1, 
Pennsylvania 1, Virginia 1. 

February 22nd a Service was held in St. Thomas 
Church, New York, with the following choirs: 

St. John Divine, Dr. Miles Farrow, organist 

Trinity, Channing Lefebvre, organist 

All Angels, Harry Woodstock, organist 

St. Thomas, T. Tertius Noble, organist. 

The service was played by Mr. Noble, as was also 
the prelude; the Warden played the postlude. The 
service was as follows: 

Prelude, Solemn Melody, Walford Davies 

Processional 

Psalter 

Magnificat and Nunc Dim. in D, Lee Williams 
“If Ye Love Me,” Tallis 

“O Give Thanks,” Purcell 

Hymn 

Address by Dr. Stires 

“They that Go Down,” Attwood 

“Comfort O Lord,’ Crotch 

“The Lord is My Shepherd,” Stanford 

Sevenfold Amen, Stainer 

Recessional 

Pos‘lude, Concerto E-f, Felton 

ILLINOIS: Feb. 6th a joint meeting with the 
N.A.O. was held in the Cordon Club, with addresses 
by Dean Gruenstein, Editor of The Diapason, and 
President Norton of the N.A.O. After the dinner 
the guests adjourned to Aeolian Rooms and were 
entertained in a program of music by Palmer 
Christian and Charles A. Stebbins, the former play- 
ing some numbers from Eric De Lamarter’s new 
organ suite. 

NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA: Jan. 25th a 
recital was given in the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Scranton, played by Ernest Dawson Leach, using 
the following numbers: 

Bache, Andante and Allegro 

Meale, Chanson d’Espoir 


Wetton, Andantino D-f 

Mendelssohn, Sonata 3 

Guilmant, Lamentation 

Federlein, Scherzo Pastorale 

Bairstow, Evening Song 

Macfarlane, Evening Bells 

Silver, Jubilate Deo 

SAN DIEGO: Feb. 6th a meeting was held, follow- 
ing a delightful and well-attended dinner at The 
Brown Bear. Miss Agnes Hunter presented a spark- 
ling resume of current events in the organ world; 
and the Dean, Dr. H. J. Stewart, spoke at some 
length on The Roya! College of Organists in England. 
Dr. Stewart was admitted to membership in the 





CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


Where the Northeastern Pennsylvania Chapter met 
in Scranton to enjoy its monthly recital, played 
in January by Mr. Ernest Dawson Leach 


College in its early days, long before it had become 
Royal through the proud possession of a royal 
charter. This was before the sheep had been sep- 
arated from the goats, for there was but a single 
examination instead of the two with which a later 
generation is familiar. Those who were so fortunate 
as to pass above a certain specified rank — and the 
genial Doctor was one of them — automatically be- 
came Fellows, while those who attained a lower rank 
in the same examination became Associates. Dr. 
Stewart told many interesting things about the early 
days of the institution and of its officers, most of 
whom he knew intimately. The meeting was one of 
the most successful of the season. — L. T. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Feb. 5th the annual 
Manuscript Evening of the Chapter was held in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, with the 
following program, under the supervision of Fred- 
erick Groton: 
L. P. Conde, Jr., Fantasie 
F. Groton, Afterglow 
Ray Hastings, Immortality 
Just for Fun 
Caprice Heroique 
Ernest Douglas, Fantasie 
Pastorale 
Scherzo 
Andante Con Moto 
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Groton, Legend 
C. A. Tufts, Canon in Octave 
Noel 
Toccata Caprice 
P. Shaul-Hallett, Tribute to Unknown Soldiers 
Roland Diggle, Idyl 
Toccata 
The first 5 numbers were played by Dr. Ray Hastings. 
Mr. Ernest Douglas played his own compositions; 
Mr. C. A. Tufts played the Legend and his own 
compositions; and Mr. P. Shaul-Hallett played the 
final numbers. 

TEXAS: March 15th the regular meeting was held 
in Oriental Hotel, Dallis, ‘with Roll Cail answered 
by names of modern organ composers, and vocal 
solos by Mrs. L. R. Gardner. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FERUARY 7th the Joint Reference Committee of 
the Organ Builders Association and the N.A.O. held 
a conference on the subject of console standardization. 
It was decided to send a questionaire to every build- 
er in America before adopting any definite standards. 
Those present were: T. Tertius Noble, R. L. McAll, 
Frank L. Sealy. Philip James, E. M. Skinner, 
Herbert Brown, Mr. Hogan, Mr. Marr, and M. P. 
Moller, Jr. 

Feb. 12th the Executive Committee met with the 
following present: Messers Noble, McAll, Adams, 
Doane, and Nevins, and Mrs. Fox and Mrs. Keator. 
The treasury showed a balance of about twice that 
of last year at this period. The Committee wishes 
to state however, that there are still those who have 
neglected their 1923 bills, and that they should remit 
at once in order not to be deprived of the Associa- 
tion’s official organ, The Diapason. Members were 
elected as follows: Illinois 2, Indiana 1, Kentucky 
2, Massachusetts 3, Missouri 1, New Jersey 4, New 
York 6, Pennsylvania 3. 

Feb. 24th a public meeting was held in St. Thomas 
Church where Mr. Paul E. Sabine. of the Riverbank 
Acoustic Laboratories gave an address on Architect- 
ural Acoustics. Mr. Sabine used screen illustrations 
to show the action of sound waves. 

CENTRAL NEW JERSEY: Feb. 15th a dinner 
was given at the Contemporary Club, Trenton, with 
addresses by president Charles Wilson, Miss Caroline 
Wetzel, who dealt with children’s work in the 
Trenton Schools, Paul Ambrose, and Leon-rd More‘cn 

DELAWARE: Feb. 8th the Council was enter- 
tained at the home of John B. Whitney, Wilmington, 
with music games after the business meeting, the 
prizes going to Miss Gladys Senft and Mr. Wilmer 
Calvin Highfield. The Wanamaker recital, Phila- 
delphia. wns heard by radio. Three recitals are 
planned: Miss Gladys Senft on the new Moller in 
Trinity Lutheran on March &th, Mr. Vincent C. 
Blackwell in Greenhill Presbyterian, and one in St. 
Johns. 

LANCASTER: Feb. 4th a meeting was held in the 
First Presbyterian Church, with organ numbers bv Mr. 
Charles E. Wisner and an address by Dr. William 
A. Wolf on Mendelssohn. As first prize for the 
school team winning the senior division of the Ex- 
aminer-News Era’s second annual Music Memory 
Contest, *+- Chapter has donated a cup, to be 
awarded at the end of the contest and held till won 
by another organization; to keen the cup permanent- 
ly it will be necessary to win it three times. 
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RHODE ISLAND: The February meeting was held 
in Central Congregational Church, Providence, and 
Miss Hogan continued her story of her European 
trip, telling of the Passion Play, a service in St. 
Eustache, a recital i® Danzic, and a wedding in 
Nuremburg at which she played as substitute. The 
compositions of Mr. J. S. Matthews were reviewed 
— Mr. Matthews is a Providence organist. 

A resolution was passed expressing the opinion 
that the American organ composer should devote 
more time to the larger forms, sonata and overture, 
and also that for concert music secular themes should 
be used more freely because the public at large 
cares nothing whatever musically for Gregorian 
themes. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN ORGAN PLAYERS CLUB: March 
20th a recital is to be given by Mr. Philip H. Goepp 
in the First Unitarian Church. 

March 30th Mr. Forrest R. Newmeyer will give a 
recital in the First Presbyterian, Pottsville, Pa. 

April 3rd a recital will be given in Wharton 
Methodist, Philadelphia, by Louise Sailer Colestock. 

COMMUNITY ORATORIO SOCIETY: The Society 
has been organized in Holyoke, Mass., with a mem- 
bership of more than 100 singers, with Mr. W. P. 
Bigelow, of Amherst, as conductor; a performance 
of “Elijah” is planned for the Spring concert. The 
Second Congregational Church has given the society 
the use of the church and its organ for rehearsals. 

ORGANISTS CLUB OF SHREVEPORT: Jan. 
27th the leading organists of Shreveport, La., met 
in the studio of Mrs. Grace Newman in the First 
Baptist Church ‘and organized the Club, with the 
following officers: President, Dr. F. G. Ellis: Vice 
president, Mrs. Grace Newman; Secretary, Mr. Leo 
B. Pomeroy; Treasurer, Mrs. Sylvan Turner. The 
charter membership begins with 17 local organists. 

The President, Dr. Frederick Glynn Ellis, is a 
physician who specializes in laboratory diagnosis 
and who uses his music as a recreation — un- 
doubtedly for others as well as for himself. He is 
active in the music ‘profession and has been organist 
of the First Presbyterian for 7 years; he was born 
Nov. 13th, 1880, in London, Ontario, and studied 
organ with J. Truman Wolcott, graduating from 
Western University in 1905. He also studied piano 
for 11 years and held church positions in London 
and Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, before moving to Shreve- 
port. Both parents were musical, so that Dr. Ellis 
inherits a part of his musical inclinations. Besides 
making a profession of laboratory diagnosis, and 
an avocation of music, he indulges in swimming 
as a special sport and finds mechanical work of all 
kinds constantly appealing to him as a hobby. He 
is a member of the Rotary Club, a thirty-second ° 
degree Mason, and a Shriner, of El] Karubah Temple. 
We presume he will at last, with his new position 
as president of the 0.C.S., have enough to keep him 
busy. 


SOCIETY OF THEATER ORGANISTS 


FEBRUARY 12: A beefsteak supper and entertain- 
ment was given at midnight in the Havens Studios, 
New York. Undaunted by a real blizzard fifty 
members and guests gathered in the cosy studio to 
enjoy the excellent food and interesting program so 
perfectly arranged hy the charming hostess of the 
evening, Miss Ruth Barrett. Among the distinguished 
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guests who took part in the festivities were Dr. 
Hugo Riesenfeld, managing Director of the Rialto- 
Rivoli-Criterion theaters; Joseph Littau, Conductor 
of the Rialto orchestra; Josiah Zuro; and Mr. Erno 
Rappe, Conductor of the Capital Theater orchestra. 

After coffee was served President Robert Beren- 
sten announced the following affairs: Examination, 
February 20th at the Capitol Theater; demonstrations 
of the ideal picture program at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on March 9th, and also in Music Week; 
and the presentation of Mr. Mauro-Cottone in & 
recital and picture program at the Capito] Theater 
in March. 

Next Mr. Frank Stewart Adams told several 
touching stories, touching only the funny bone, and 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. Harry 
Webb Farrington, a soldier and a scholar, appearing 
in the uniform of a Major in the French army, which 
office he held in the war. Dr. Farrington related 
several stories of actual war experience in the 
Argonne Forest and recited two original poems, 
“Cher Ami” and “Bally Shannon.” Dr. Hugo 
Riesenfeld then spoke in decidedly humorous vein 
of his experience with organists in his theaters. Next 
two talented young dancers from the Strand Theater 
entertained with a series of terpsichorean novelties. 
This was followed by general dancing. 

The happy crowd then left the Haven Studios to 
battle with the elements, wading through drifts of 
sleet and snow until at the end of a perfect evening 
the best Haven of all was reached — HOME. — 
ee A 


THE VIERNE FUND 
MESSRS. Edward Shippen Barnes and Lynnwood 
Farnam beg to acknowledge most gratefully ‘the 
following contributions received for the Fund for 
the assistance of Louis Vierne since the publishing 
of the last list of contributors: 


Miss Isabella Smith $10.00 
Mrs. George Plasse 10.00 
Miss M. A. Coale 20.00 
Mr. George B. Stevens 5.00 
Anon 10.00 
Prof. H. B. Jepson 10.00 
Mr. E. E. Truette 10.00 
Mr. Edwin W. Breyer 5.00 
Mr. Richard Kountz 10.00 
Rev. A. Prescott Hiller 5.00 
Mr. E. F. Osborn 20.00 
Mr. Paul Watkins 25.00 
Dr. Latham True 10.00 


Certain other contributions, know to be forth- 
coming must unfortunately be listed next month. 
Messrs. Bonnet and Dupre have given or are planning 
concerts for the benefit of M. Vierne. We are highly 
grateful to these gentlemen for this help. 

Musical Opinion, the foremost music journal of 
Great Britain, has kindly made note of this Fund 
and given it further publicity. 


NEW ORGANS 

ATLANTIC CITY: Atlantic City High School. 

ALLIANCE, NEB.: Holy Rosary, Moller. 

AVON, N. Y.: St. Agnes, opened Dec. 24, com- 
pletely rebuilt, Miss Margaret Donnelly organist. 

BALTIMORE: Custer Theater. 

BECHTELSVILLE, PA.: Lutheran and Reformed 
decide to purchase. 

BALTIMORE: St. Marks Lutheran, Dunbar Me- 


morial Organ, dedicated by Clarence Eddy, Jan. 10, 
Moller 3-m. 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.: First Presbyterian, 
installed by Marshall Bros., Austin, 2m., Memorial 
chimes given by S. A. Sivalls. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: Walker Memorial Dedicated 
Dec. 10, Austin $16,000, gift of Mr. and Mrs. R. 8. 
Munger, organist Mrs. Edna Gockel Gussen. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.: St. Mary’s, installed Dec. 
19th. 

CAIRO, ILL.: First Presbyterian, rebuilt. 

CALGARY, Alb.: Davidson residence, Robert 
Morton installed by Mr. N. B. Jacobus, 2-m. 

CAMERON, Tex.: Methodist, opened Christmas 
Day, gift of Mr. and Mrs. John W. House. 

CANTON, O.: Alhambra Theater, Bartola being 
installed. 

CENTRALIA, Wash.: First Methodist, installed 
Jan. ist. 

CENTRALIA, Ill.: Gem Theater. 

CHATTANOOGA: Chattanooga Music Club raising 
funds. 

CLEVELAND: College for Women, $25,000 organ 
dedicated Dec. 21st, gift of the Harkness Estate, 
Dr. Chas. E. Clemens, organist. 

CLEARWATER, Fla.: Capitol Theater. 

DUNKIRK: Regent Theater, Wurlitzer; Mr. Her- 
bert Birchall engaged. 

DEFIANCE, O.: Zion’s English Luthern, dedi- 
cated Dec. 4th, by Mr. Edward Rechlin. 

EASTWOOD, Tex.: Church of the Redeemer, ded- 
icated Nov. 29th, by Mrs. W. B. Sudlow, organist. 

ELYRIA, O.: St. Andrews, Skinner being built. 

ENID, Okla.: Evangelical Lutheran, dedicated 
Dec. 10th by Kar] Haas. 

EVANSTON, Ill.: Wheadon M. E., dedicated Dec. 
6th, by Mr. Chas. E. Fouser, built by Gratin. 

FLATROCK, O.: St. Paul’s Lutheran, dedicated 
Dec. 10th, by Mr. Herman Hahn. 

FORT WAYNE: Majestic Theater, dedicated by 
Mr. Carl Wisemann. 

GADSDEN, Ala.: Episcopal, dedicated Nov. 24th. 

GREENFIELD, Mass.: Baptist, dedicated by Mr. 
Francis Snow. 

HAGERSTOWN, Md.: Hood College, M. P. Moller, 
3-m, gift of Mr. Theodore M. Wood. 

HEBBING, Minn.: Episcopal, dedicated Dec. 10th. 

HOLYOKE, Mass.: First Congregational, Hall 4-m, 
dedicated Dec. 3rd. 

HOUSTON, Tex.: City Auditorium, funds raising. 

HUBBARD, O.: St. Patrick’s, dedicated Dec. 7th, 
2-m, Mr. August Conen. 

JONESBORO, Ark.: Liberty Theater, Wurlitzer 
ordered. 

KENSINGTON, Md.: Warner Memorial Presby- 
terian, dedicated Dec. 24th, by Mr. Charles T. Ferrry. 
Gift of the family of the late Brianard H. Warner. 

KOKOMO, Ind.: Wayman A.M.E., M. P. Moller. 

LANCASTER, Pa.: Olivet Baptist, being installed. 

Trinity, Sprecher Memorial, being installed. 

MEMPHIS: St. Mary’s, Moller, 3-m, dedicated Dec. 
7th, Miss Mary O’Callagan, organist. 

MT. CARMEL, IIl.: Lutheran. 

NORRISTOWN, Pa.: Providence Baptist, funds 
raising. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: Zion Lutheran, 2-8, dedicated 
by Mr. Karl Haas. 

OMAHA: Roseland Theater. 

PHILADELPHIA: Holy Communion, $7,500 spent 
for remodeling. 

First Presbyterian, being rebuilt. 
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PITTSBURGH, Kan.: Stadium, funds being raised. 

READING, Pa.: Trinity Reformed, Moller. 

Olivet Church, Moller. 

ROCHESTER: Salem Evangelical, gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kaelber. 

SAYRE, Pa.: New Sayre Theater, Kimball, Miss 
Tessie Van Ness. 

SCHENECTADY: State Theater, Carelton James, 
-organist. 

ST. CATHERINES, Ont.: St. John’s, Warren & 
‘Son, Mr. W. F. Thompson, organist. 

TERRA HAUTE: Central Presbyterian. 

SYLACAUGA, Ala.: First Baptist, $7,000. 

TOLEDO: St. Mark’s. 

TOPEKA: First Methodist, $18,000 Austin. 

VAN BURAN, Ark.: First Presbyterian, dedicated 
‘by Mr. Lawrence Robbins. 

VICTORIA, B. C.: Capitol Theater. 

WABASH, Ind.: Eagles Theater, $12,000 Estey. 

WARSAW, N. Y.: O-AT-KA Theater, Marr & 
‘Colton. 


WORCESTER, MASS., FIRST LUTHERAN 
MOLLER BEING BUILT 


MR. L. LUBEROFF and his associates in the 
Eastern Office of M. P. Moller recently signed a 
‘contract for this instrument, which has features 
worthy of comment. The full specifications will not 
be given, but merely the Pedal, Solo and String 
Organs. Economy of materials is obtained in the 
‘Pedal by adopting the idea that the Pedal Organ 
should be, as is the case with the piano and the 
orchestra, merely a downward extension of the middle 
registers. It is enriched by some 8’ solo voices 
borrowed thus from the manuals, and is given two 
independent registers, the one for body, the other 
for utility. 

The Great Organ uses a First Open Diapason for 
its 8’ foundation and then adds a Second Open 
which is drawn upon for the 16’ and 4’ stops, thus 
properly grading them in the scale of power. Sim- 
ilarly a second 4/7 
from the softer Clarabella. 

The Swell exemplifies the same sound idea of 
grading by drawing 16’, 4’ and 2’ stops from one 
source, Stopped Diapason. The Swell contains a 
IV. Rank Mixture, of which more could be made by 
the organist if its individual ranks were drawable 
as individual stops. Much more can be done with 
registers of the Quint variety than is at present 
realized. 

The Choir Organ need not be commented on, and 
the Solo is sketched herewith; note the massing of 
16’, 8’, and 4’ brass tone on the Tuba. If there 
is money to pay for individual pipes in a set of this 
kind, all is well; but when spending money for such 
pipe-work would rob the instrument in some other 
‘direction, the present method is to be endorsed. 

The String Organ is an ancillary, to be played from 
any of the manuals at will. It is not to be built 
with the rest of the instrument but is provided for 
in the console so that it can be added later. While 
the addition of such a rich String Organ is a won- 
derful asset to the modern organ and a delight to 
the organist, we believe the Twelfth (2%4’) is per- 
haps the prophet among the registers, in that the 
finest String Organ effects are going to be obtained 
in the future only by the addition of many such off- 
unison voices. The violin is peculiarly rich in upper 
partial tones; we can take our lead from this and 
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add to our String Organs many off-unison ranks, 
each drawable separately at the will of the organist. 
The crescendo shutters of ancillary organs should 
invariably be operated from any shoe at the will 
of the player, and not be, as has been done in the 
past, automatically hitched to the Swell shoe when 
the ancillary is played from that manual, or from 
the Choir when thus played, etc. This former prac- 
tise destroyed completely all opportunity for com- 
pound expression. 

The Pedal Off Combinations is a convenient piston 
for it enables the player to operate his Pedal stops 
with the manual stops by the manual pistons when 
he wants to and does not compel him to do so when 
he wishes otherwise. Our summary, and the Pedal, 
Solo, and String Organ specifications follow: 

Worcester, Mass. First Lutheran 

Builder: M. P. Moller, 1923. 


88. 572. 973. 560. 450. 560. 312. 3515. 
V—Voices (Rank or Ranks of pipes on one knob) 
R-Rank of pipes 
S-Stops (Registers and borrowed stops) 
B-Borrowed (only) 

P-Pipes 
PEDAL: V 2. R 2. 8S 11. B 9. P 88. 


Ws P 2.4 8. 6.10.C 9 L 6 St 8. B 6. TO. 
R: 2. 8. 13. 9. 6. 8. 6. 52. 
S: aa. A 13. 10. 8. 8. 7. 69. 
to 9 4, 3. 1 2 -. 1 20. 
Boge 


1 32’ Open Diapason (Botton Quinted) 
2 16’ OPEN DIAPASON 1-44 

3 Open Diapason 2 No. 12G 

4 BOURDON-44 

| eee Lieblich Gedeckt No. 24 S 

6 8’ Octave Bass No. 2 

7 Bass Flute No. 4 

8 Cello No. G 


9 16/7 


Ophicleide No. 44 L 
10 8’ Trumpet No. 22 G 
11 4’ Clarion No. 44 L 


SOLO: 10” Wind. V 6. R 6. S 8. B 2. P 450. 


47 8’ STENTORPHONE-73 
48 .. GROSS FLUTE-73 
49 .. GROSS GAMBA-73 
50 .. GAMBA CELESTE-73 
51 4’ SUAVE FLUTE-73 


52 16’ Ophicleide No. 53 
53 8’ TUBA-85 (15” wind) 
54 4’ Clarion No. 53 


STRING: V 8. R 8. S 8. B 0. P 560. 


55 8’ VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE-73 

56 ..  VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE (sharp)-73 
57 .. VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE (flat)-73 
58 .. VIOLE (tin, slim scale)-73 

SO .. VWIOLE (fm, °” ” »)-78 

60 VIOLE (flat, = =e ee 


61 2% TWELFTH-61 
62 2% FIFTEENTH-61 
ACCESSORIES: 
Couplers 36 
Pistons 49 
All Reeds to Solo 
All Flutes to Great 
All Diapasons to Great 
All Strings to Swell 
Pedals: 
Reversibles 5 
Crescendos 5 
Pedal Off Combinations 
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GENERAL NOTES 

ATLANTIC CITY is preparing for an Exposition 
on Million Dollar Pier, to be held for 12 weeks next 
summer, devoted to Attractive Homes and the City 
Beautiful. We hope some real residence organs are 
to be found there. 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., is working out plans for an 
open air theater with opera in Woodrow Wilson 
Park, under the direction of Mr. O. Gordon Erickson, 
municipal music director. 


LOS ANGELES paid $11,236,900. for general 
expenses in maintaining its beautiful self, and of this 
sum there was devoted to art exactly $240., accord- 
ing to the Pacific Coast Musician. Well, well. Why 
be so extravagant? You could have gotten the same 
thing in New York for $237.50. 

NEWARK has a Bell Ringer who has been doing 
joyful duty in St. James church for over 30 years, 
and is still out of jail. Mr. James W. Phillips is 
given double-cplumn notice in the press of his city. 
The largest bell at Mr. Phillips’ disposal is one of 
three thousand pounds. Wonder if he rings ’em 
while the organist is playing at the prelude? 

SAN DIEGO is wondering if it can afford a fine 
radio station in Balboa Park. If it decides yes, we 
may have the joy of hearing one of Dr. Stewart’s 
recitals every now and then. 


COUNT ’EM — George Walsh, Claude Reimer, 
Roy L. Medcalfe, Frederick Burr School, Herbert 
Burland, Henry Murtagh — the whole crowd of 


’em were featured in the newspaper advertising of 
their own theaters in Los Angeles. Doesn’t that 
make Broadway look like Mr. Breitenfeld’s thirty 
cents? 

WINNIPEG CHORAL SOCIETY under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hugh C. M. Ross, prominent Canadian 
organist, has been on tour with the following dates: 
Feb. 19 St. Paul, 20 Eau Claire, 21 Chicago, 22 
London, 23 Toronto, 24 Ottawa, 25 Montreal, 26 
New York, 28 Brooklyn, March 1 Detroit, 2 Mil- 
waukee, 3 Minneapolis. 

AN INTERCOLLEGIATE Glee Club Contest was 
held in Carnegie Hall, New York, March 3, with 
Clubs entering from 11 Universities and Colleges. 


FONTAINEBLEAU has a new director, Max 
d’Ollone; Andre Bloch is the new assistant director. 
The Schoo] plan remains the same, and the famous 
teachers in whom organists are most interested are 
retained. 

METHUEN post of the American Legion has re- 
ceived the gift of a former organ’ factory in Lawrence, 
Mass., from the late Edward F. Searles. The build- 
ing is more than 50 years old and has a fine set 
of chimes in the tower; it is to be made over into 
a home for the Post. 

CHURCH FOR SALE: Going, going, gone, for 
$90. Have you ever known any you thought were 
worth no more! The Methodist Church building 
brought $90, and the ground $7.50. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN buys an organ for his Bev- 
erly Hills home. How the mighty have fallen. Oh 
that somebody had told The Inimitable something 
about how to buy organsi 

CANADIAN organists met in London, Ontario, 
and discussed the question as to whether organists 
should be choirmasters also. Mr. Charles E. Wheeler 
led for the single position and Dr. J. H. Smith 
took the opposing lead that the church should have 


two music heads instead of one. The game was 8 
tie. Tut, tut. Shouldn’t discuss such naughty 
things. 

ST. GEORGES HALL organ has been eaten by 
the passengers on the steamship Pittsburgh. Sidney 
Beetson, ship’s baker, made a candy model of the 
instrument for the entertainment of his guests, and 
had a phonograph inside. 

CATHOLIC CHURCHES in New York City were 
given special police guard for some reason unknown 
to the gentle tax payers; all through Lent an officer 
of the stern. law struts before or around or into 
every Catholic church in the Hyland City. Some- 
body going to burn ’em down or blow ’em up! It’s 
hardly probable. People don’t pay even that much 
attention to churches in that wicked city. 

“A LITTLE BIT of mental suggestion; they 
wouldn’t know a Toccata from a hole in the ground,” 
wrote Miss Edith Lang on the margin of a program 
she mailed our receptive office; she played a recital 
in sedate New England and programed a Tocatta 
as “Christmas.” It was at the Christmas season, 
and Christmas meant something to many people to 
whom Toccata is Greek, Latin, Russian, Chinese, 
or Hindustanian. Fine. Why not give something 
more intelligible than toccata, allegro, andante, or 
some other dead alphabetical accident? 


AVE MARIA by Arcadelt? No. The Rev. W. S. 
Reilly prints in the Catholic Choirmaster a letter 
from Saint-Saens in which he says: “I may cite, 
among others, a piece which was once famous, the 
Ave Maria attributed to Arcadelt, which begins.... 
Laaewe This defective prosody had always made 
me doubt the authenticity of the piece, because 
ancient works are always perfectly written from the 
point of view of prosody. I was not astonished, 
therefore, when I learned from Dietsch, who was 
for a long time the organist of the Madeleine, that he 
was himself the author of the celebrated Ave Maria 
and that its celebrity was due to fraud.” 


A CONGRESS OF SACRED MUSIC is to be held 
in Vicenza, Italy, in September, under the auspices 
of the Cecilian Association. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. have received from the Vati- 
can an appreciation of the gift copy of the new 
“Missa Pro Defunctis’” composed by the Rev. Carlo 
Rossini in memory of the late Supreme Pontiff, and 
published by J. Fischer & Bro. 

WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL advertised a series 
of 8 recitals in London’s famous Musical Opinion 
of February issue. The recitalists are, Alfred Hol- 
lins, H. G. Ley, Ivor Atkins, H. L. Ellingford, 
Reginald Goss-Custard, Edgar T. Cook, Allan Gray, 
E. C. Bairstow, and the dates extend from Feb. Ist 
to March 22nd. Ever hear of an American church 
advertising a series of organ recitals by America’s 
best men? 

THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHOIR of Los 
Angeles is a handsome crowd. Pacific Coast Musi- 
cian proves it by issuing a fine picture of the group 
as a supplement to its February issue. John Small- 
man is director and Dean Skeele of the University 
of Southern California is organist. 

EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF RELATIVITY was 
shown in the Rivoli, New York, in a scientific film 
that required months of preparation. Special show- 
ings were arranged for students and educators. 

THE FIRST important Hope-Jones organ in Eng- 
land, at Worcester Cathedral, has been repaired ac- 
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cording to information from one of our correspon- 
dents, Mr. F. Bernard Goodman. Our former state- 
ment was apparently incorrect in reference to this 
instrument. 

ARE YOU A RECITALIST? If so, the Pacific 
Coast Musician says your travel during a busy sea- 
son will cost you about $2,000. to which is to be 
added about $4,500. more for hotel expenses. This 
together with a few other little details, brings your 
expense up to about $200. a concert. Therefore, 
when you play an organ recital for $50. (if the 
church can’t pay that, $35. will do) you lose just 
$150. 

A FIGHT is still waged against the copyright law 
which gives a publisher the right to sell copies 
of his works for public performance — and then 
prohibit that performance unless more money is paid 
to him. The music tax would seem to be unjust. 
Thongh the practise of theatrical performances in 
making good profits largely by music, the creation 
of others, is equally unjust unless it allows the com- 
poser and publisher to share in the profits. The 
practise of the interests that are taking advantage 
of this law, however, is said to result in no benefit 
to the composer but only to the publisher. We need 
a new law based on justice for all three parties, 
composer, publisher, and public. 

ASBURY PARK puts one over on an _ unsuspect- 
ing world and inaugurates a Choir Week. Is there 
no limit to which modern perfidy will go? Seems 
as thongh the poor public is in need of a Napoleon 
to fight for its rights. In the meantime choirs must 
live, and so must organists; and Mrs. Bruce S. 
Keator, organist of the First Methodist, who organ- 
ized the movement, has done a good deed in bring- 
ing church choral music to the front. It is safe 
to say that as many church services are ruined by 
poor choral music as are ruined by poor sermons, 
and any effort that will increase interest in choirs 
is effort well spent. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


WHAT did you do since you received your Feb- 
ruary copy to help a hard-working office force make 
a March issue of 80 pages also? Did you send in 
any news? Did you write any article or write your 
views on any problem of interest to organists? Did 
you bring in any new subscribers? Did you growl 
at the Editor for something you didn’t like? Come, 
lend a hand. The task is big, it requires many 
hands, many minds, many hearts. 

LATENESS can sometimes be a virtue. Two boys 
were sent to the store for a pound of sugar. One 
got home in five minutes, but he didn’t bring any 
sugar with him. The other got back in fifteen minutes, 
and had the sugar. We could have gotten our Jan- 
uary isste out on the first of January and our Feb- 
ruary on the first of February and our March on 
the first of March — but we preferred to hand yon 
80 pages for January and 80 for February and 80 
for March. Have patience, lend a hand as_ best 
you can, and we'll be up to date again soon even 
with our 80 pages. 

SWINNEN’S Pedal Cadenza is useful “by assid- 
uous work as a help for cold feet during our present 
coal shortage in Boston.” Now if a Philadelphia 
organist had written that we would not have fainted, 
but Boston! 

A READER wanted to get -some advance. infor- 
mation on Easter suggestions. Chance favored us 


and we were able to send for inspection copies of 
Easter music which were waiting for attention, and 
while they were waiting for attention in this office 
they took a quick trip to a subscriber who saw at 
first hand just what was available, and who re- 
turned them all in time for our review work. Any 
service that can be rendered is always a pleasure. 

THE GENERAL MANAGER of a large circuit 
of fine theaters sent his check in full for sub- 
scriptions for every theater in his circuit, and gave 
as his reason the following flattering remark: ‘Your 
publication is a very valuable one and should be read 
by every theater manager and organist.’ Thanks 


* for the compliment, but it’s a heavy load to carry. — 


The thea‘er world is crying aloud for the professional, 
competent musician to come over and help it in the 
upward grade; theaters are a tremendous influence 
in America; they want the best musicians, not the 
poorest. Let’s do our share. 

MARSHALL BIDWELL completes his notable 
series of articles on Paris — we print FINIS after 
his present installment with deep regret. Mr. Bid- 
well has written with conviction and candor. He 
has not been awed by the mystic word Paris, nor 
have names like Widor and Vierne and Notre Dame 
and St. Eustache driven him to his knees in ador- 
ation. He has written the sort of an account you 
and I most admire, the sort of a thing we sometimes 
think only one of these pesky Americans can write. 
But every sentence of it carried the conviction that 
Mr. Bidwell was writing just what he was thinking, 
the whole of it, with nothing concealed. And that 
stamp has not been any too frequently apparent in 
music journalism. A sketch of Mr. Bidwell will be 
presented in a later issue. We see the last of his 
articles go to press with regrets. 

ROY L. MEDCALFE, who becomes the goat in 
this issue and permits the reproduction of the words 
of one of his own popular Organ Novelty features, 
is well known to most readers. He keeps bees, but 
never gets stung, we hope. Something has sweetened 
his disposition however, so we may as well blame 
it on the bees. Mr. Medcalfe is a man who likes 
to see things get done, and if they won’t get done 
in any other way he will pitch in and do them him- 
self. That’s how the Long Beach Society got such 
a good start, for Mr. Medcalfe was there when it 
began and was one of a group of kindred souls 
who made the Society possible. He is now in Los 
Angeles and gets his name in the paper every day; 
in fact the management pays to put it there in their 
advertisements. Would you like to be so good that 
your manager or your pastor would have to pub- 
lish your name with every advertisement of the 
theater or church? It’s a merry world and a good 
goal to work for. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD went to war and the 
Allies won. Then he came back and went to Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church in Utica, and now Tabernacle 
Baptist is winning. He tells how the organists in 
the inland cities can do something unusual for their 
churches, their communities, and their profession. We 
do not say a Manhattanite or Brooklynite could do 
it —+the public is too different, or indifferent. But 
every other city ought to have several organists 
doing it successfully every Sunday of the year. Why 
not? There is hardly any more cultural influence 
than that of music, and instrumental music ‘never 
lends itself to any but noble and beautiful inspir- 
ations. 
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